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unless they are vital. Leave the wires clear for war traffic.” 
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Confessions of a Summer-School 
Teacher 


By HOMER E. WOODBRIDGE 


The Rewards—Not Monetary—Incidental to Summer Teaching 


summer-school teaching. Some of 

my academic friends seem to 
think this a shameful admission, and 
I must allow that their arguments 
against the practice have weight. It 
is quite true, for instance, that 
teaching in a summer school is not 
usually a vacation. Classes are often 
smaller than in the regular sessions, 
but the actual teaching hours are 
likely to be at least as numerous. 
Six or eight weeks of summer teaching 
is generally quite as exacting as the 
same period of time in the winter. 
There is some danger that one may 
approach the fall opening of college 
with a slightly “‘fed-up”’ feeling; and 
this is a serious objection. It is true 
also that a man who is carrying a full 
schedule in a summer school is not 
likely to make much headway on 
research projects during the vacation 
months. Certainly he is not getting 
on with the magnum opus or turning 


| HAVE done a good deal of 


out learned articles so rapidly as he 
might if he devoted himself chiefly 
to those ends. Though the loss to 
the world may not be very great, the 
handicap to the individual may be 
serious in a profession where advance- 
ment depends largely on publication. 
But there are, as I shall try to show, 
compensations apart from the addi- 
tional salary. I was glad to hear a 
friend who has taught in as many 
summer schools as I have, and who 
is a scholar of distinction, make this 
confession: “‘In spite of all they say 
of the folly of summer teaching, I 
have never yet refused a summer- 
school job unless I had already 
accepted another one.” 

I have taught in the summer 
sessions of eight institutions; taking 
them from east to west across the 
country, they are Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Harvard, Indiana, Michigan, 
Northwestern, Colorado, and Oregon. 
In two of these, Harvard and New 
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Hampshire, I have taught three 
times. Only once have I lectured in 
the summer school of an institution 
to whose regular faculty I belonged. 
This was not the least interesting of 
my summer-teaching experiences, for 
I had some excellent students; but I 
remember it with less pleasure than 
any of the others because I was doing 
it solely for the money. I cannot 
imagine any other adequate reason 
for vacation teaching in one’s own 
college. 

Money is of course the determining 
motive in most summer teaching, 
whether at home or abroad, and I 
make no pretense of superiority to 
this consideration. But as in all 
teaching, the immaterial rewards 
count more; and these are much 
greater when one journeys to un- 
familiar ground. The difference is 
the enormous one between routine 
and adventure. The stimulus of new 
surroundings and new colleagues, the 
challenge of new problems and of 
students who come from different 
geographical and social backgrounds, 
make the visiting instructor’s task 
far more interesting. Moreover, he 
has a chance to learn something of 
the practices and methods of other 
institutions and to exchange opinions 
and ideas with a new set of associates; 
and his own teaching can hardly fail 
to profit by such opportunities. Since 
this is so obvious as hardly to need 
pointing out, I have often wondered 
why there is not a more general 
exchange of teachers among summer 
schools. In most of them, though a 
few visiting instructors are brought 
in for variety, at least four-fifths of 
the work is done by members of the 
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regular staff. If the proportions 
could be reversed, the value of the 
experience to the teachers would be 
greatly heightened and, I believe, 
the general level of the teaching 
would be raised. 


UT it is of course from the 





students that the teacher learns 
most, and in summer classes one 
has a much wider variety of students, 
Take the matter of age, for instance, 
In one composition class at Harvard 
I had students ranging from seventeen 
to fifty-odd; and the two extremes 
were among the most interesting 
members of the class. The youngest 
was a girl who had had almost no 
training in English and whose work 
was at first below the passing level; 
but she had a quick and eager mind 
and a natural gift of expression. 
Before the end of the term she was 
writing admirably. The oldest was 
a thoughtful and intelligent colored 
woman, a teacher in a_ southern 
school for negroes. I am sure that 
I learned much more from her than 
I taught her. 

These people were representative 
of the majority of summer students 
in that they were willing to work. 
The same class included several mem- 
bers of another type—college under- 
graduates, men and women, who 
through negligence or dullness had 
failed in one of their regular courses 
and hoped to “make it up” by 
taking a summer course. Occasion- 
ally a student of this sort gets 
interested, more or less in spite of 
himself, and does creditable work; 
two such men in that class got well- 
earned B’s. But most of them either 
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SUMMER-SCHOOL TEACHER 


fail or barely pass. There is a liberal 
sprinkling of them in every summer 
school. There are more men than 
women among the lazy ones; more 
women than men among the dull ones. 
The most nearly hopeless group I 
ever encountered in a summer class, 
however, were all men. It was at 
Harvard, shortly after the last war; 
these poor lads had been in military 
service, and the Government was 
trying to “‘re-educate” them. Some- 
one had blundered in sending them 
to Harvard; they should have gone 
to a grammar school. Their inten- 
tions were good, as were mine; but 
they were in a class with some keen 
students, whom I could not sacrifice 
for their sake, and only one or two of 
them made appreciable progress. 
The most pathetic failures, how- 
ever, are those of older people— 
teachers who have been doing routine 
work for many years and who have 
lost (if they ever had) the power to 
profit by advanced study. I have 
found them most often in state uni- 
versities, where they are usually 
trying to get a Master’s degree. The 
degree would probably mean for 
them a much needed advance in 
salary; perhaps it is a necessity if 
they are to hold their jobs. Many 
cities and towns, especially in the 
Middle West, are now requiring that 
high-school teachers have M.A.’s, or 
acquire them within a certain time. 
The result is that the state uni- 
versities are flooded with M.A. candi- 
dates for whom failure to get the 
degree is really tragic. The majority 
of them are competent, and can 
finish the work for the degree in 
about three summers; but a good 
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many would not be able to do it in 
ten if high standards were maintained. 
The graduate schools are under con- 
stant pressure from these weak candi- 
dates; if the state university rejects 
them, they will go to a private 
institution of lower standards and 
return to teaching less well prepared 
than if the university had given them 
the degree after exacting from them 
the best work they could do. I 
remember especially one such case—a 
middle-aged teacher obviously incom- 
petent to do graduate work, who 
could scarcely pass the simplest test 
on what she had read and who, with 
a persistence worthy of a better cause, 
was struggling toward the degree. 
When I told her that I thought she 
should not attempt graduate study, 
she turned on me with fury. She 
came to the examination, looked at 
the paper, and then rose and left 
the room, slamming the door behind 
her. But later she must have found 
other instructors more kindhearted; 
for after three or four years I received 
from her an envelope containing a 
clipping from her home-town paper 
which announced her attainment of 
the degree. I shudder to think of 
the generations of high-school stu- 
dents who must still endure her 
instruction; at the same time I 
cannot help admiring her spunk and 
sympathizing with her pleasure in 
triumphing over me. 

Most teachers who attend summer 
school, however, are interesting and 
intelligent students. Probably the 
two best classes I have ever had in 
the summer, in which the majority 
did really excellent work, were made 
up entirely of teachers. Both—one 
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in Maine and one in Michigan—were 
strictly graduate courses of the 
seminar type. I know that most of 
these students are good teachers, for 
I heard them deliver and discuss 
their papers. One gains a new respect 
for the men and women who are 
carrying heavy schedules in high 
schools after meeting such groups for 
six or eight weeks. 


UT the teachers in pursuit of 

Masters’ degrees and the under- 
graduates working for credits are not 
the only summer-school attendants. 
There is a third group, much smaller 
in number but offering even more 
variety—people who go to summer 
school purely in search of intellectual 
adventure. Not all of them are good 
students. Some are almost hope- 
lessly bad. But they are gallant 
spirits and worth knowing. They 
appear, I think, more often in eastern 
than in western institutions. One 
whom I remember was a woman 
nearing fifty, handicapped by physical 
deformity, who had devoted many 
years to the care of an invalid father. 
She had had little formal education, 
but had cherished literary ambitions 
and had actually written three novels 
and several plays. She was in a class 
with some really brilliant youngsters; 
but undiscouraged by the contrast or 
by low marks, she worked heroically 
and passed the course. I wish I 
could have given her a higher mark; 
I doubt whether she was ever able to 
command success, but she certainly 
deserved it. The best writer in that 
class was a seventeen-year-old girl 
from the South, who did not intend 
to go to college and was indifferent to 
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credits and degrees. She wrote one 
of the finest critical papers I have 
ever had from a student—an essay 
on George Borrow, which I still keep 
to read to classes who are study. 
ing Lavengro. Another intellectual 
adventurer was a young man, sec. 
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retary to a college president, who | 


took a course in modern drama for 
fun, and was easily the best student 
in the class. Still another was a 
society lady, educated in a convent, 
who had been rather remarkably 
successful as a public speaker in 
behalf of various worthy causes, 
Wishing for her own satisfaction to 
learn something about writing, she 
took a course in composition. She 
had charming manners and _ good 
sense; but when she began the course 
she literally did not know a verb 
from a preposition and could not 
write a grammatical sentence. She 
showed a fine eagerness to learn, and 
her writing improved, though she 
started with too heavy a handicap. 
So far as the students are con- 
cerned, a university during the sum- 
mer session is more largely a place of 
learning than it is during the academic 
year. “College activities” are mostly 
dormant; intercollegiate athletics are 
nonexistent. There may be a tennis 
tournament or an occasional informal 
baseball game. There is likely to be 
a dramatic performance or two, even 
in a small summer school; in a large 
one, such as the University of Mich- 
igan, there is a series of excellent 
productions in the University theater. 
There are of course occasional dances, 
picnics, and swimming parties, and 
in fortunately situated schools such 
[Continued on page 456] 
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Foreign Languages for the Ph.D. 


By HAROLD B. DUNKEL 


An Attempt at Fair Appraisal and an Effort to Reach Underlying Difficulties 


GENERAL requirement at all 

American universities is that 

the candidate for the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy! possess a 
reading knowledge of two foreign 
languages. The particular type of 
test varies considerably from institu- 
tion to institution; and even within 
one institution the different faculties 
may use various methods. Some 
examinations are oral; others, written. 
Some demand translation; others 
employ a different device to test the 
student’s command of the language. 
Some cover only specialized material 
in the candidate’s field; others contain 
more general material. Despite this 
variation, the common denominator 
is that the student takes some sort 
of examination and, attaining a 
certain level of achievement, is certi- 
fied as possessing a reading knowledge 
of the language involved. 

At casual inspection the logic of 
this procedure seems sound. If the 
student is to make “an original 
contribution to human knowledge”’ 
it seems reasonable to expect him to 
be acquainted with such knowledge 
as already exists in two other lan- 
guages of scholarship in his field. 


1For the sake of brevity and specificity, I have 
limited this discussion to the Ph.D. degree alone. 
The implications for other advanced degrees which 
have similar requirements are the same. 





He is likely to find in at least two 
foreign languages useful materials 
bearing on his individual problem. 
Furthermore, unless the degree serves 
as a catalyst to complete ossification, 
the investigator will wish throughout 
his career to keep in touch with new 
foreign contributions to the knowl- 
edge of his field. For such reasons, 
then, the knowledge of foreign lan- 
guages seems a useful and even 
indispensable tool for the scholar 
and investigator.? 

The uninitiated might conclude 
that the requirement of foreign lan- 
guages and the examinations for this 
requirement are two of the few well- 
ordered and rational parts of the 
university program. Unfortunately 
the situation is far otherwise. One 
has only to mention the topic in 
university circles anywhere to be 
inundated by a flood of hilarious 
anecdotes, bewildered queries, right- 
eous indignation, and unquotable 
abuse. Little, if any, of this reaction 
ever appears in print; seldom is it 
voiced in formal faculty meetings. 
Yet when two or three are gathered 
together who have had any experience 
in the matter at the various American 


*Since discussions of the requirement are always 
based on the value of the foreign language as a tool 
and not on possible “cultural” values, I have not 
discussed the latter values here. 
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universities and the subject is brought 
up, it readily becomes apparent that 
the quiet of the surface is deceptive. 
One common belief is that the 
difficulty lies in the examination 
itself. This opinion is partially respon- 
sible for the variety of the examina- 
tions now employed and produces 
such questions as “What sort of 
examination should we use?” “Do 
you know of a good test of reading 
ability?” ““What do we mean by a 
reading knowledge?” or ‘What is 
a satisfactory level of achievement?” 
This belief that the fundamental 
problem lies in the examination is 
really a misconception; and conse- 
quently this preoccupation with the 
examination, because it has distracted 
attention from the true problem, has 
actually been a bar to progress. 


MUCH more promising point 

of attack lies in the opinion not 
only of a large proportion of our 
graduate students, but of an equally 
large number of our colleagues who 
have already received the Ph.D.—the 
belief that they have had no need for 
foreign languages and that the require- 
ment is just another hurdle set up 
before the degree. In other words, 
many believe that the requirement, 
which was apparently instituted 
because it was considered useful and 
necessary, is for them useless and 
unnecessary. 

How has this situation come about? 
Certain facts may be noted. First, 
with the development of research 
and publication in the United States, 
a progressively larger amount of 
scholarly material in any field is 
available in English than was the 
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case relatively few years ago. Simi- 
larly, as fields of research have 
narrowed or new fields have been 
developed, a good many topics exist 
for which the only material is written 
English. Third, the broadening geo- 
graphical area over which scholarly, 
particularly scientific, activity is car- 
ried on has made the knowledge of 
even two foreign languages inade- 
quate formany. That is, in addition 
to the usual French and German, a 
worker may wish to keep abreast 
of information appearing in Russian, 
Japanese, and what not. To meet 
this demand, translating and abstract- 
ing journals have sprung up in many 
fields. Finally, political developments 
in Europe have made much material 
recently published there worthless 
for scholarly purposes. For many 
graduate students these factors tend 
to make the knowledge of a foreign 
language less of an_ indispensable 
tool than it once was. 

As a result, many students come as 
near the degree as the various local 
regulations will permit without ever 
having used a foreign language in 
their own investigations and without 
ever having had foreign material in 
the original assigned to them by a 
professor. And some professors insist 
that the last use they had for the 
language was to pass the examination 
for the requirement. 

Obviously, these statements do 
not imply the absurd position that 
no student or professor ever uses 
a foreign language. In many fields 
of study the ability to read sev- 
eral languages without too much 
difficulty is of course a sine gua non. 
Students in these areas will naturally 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGES AND PH.D. 


continue to study and use the lan- 
guages. The universal usefulness was, 
however, the reason for the universal 
requirement. Yet a large proportion 
of our students and faculty consider 
the requirements as no longer useful, 
and as a result the requirement and 
the examinations related to it seem 
to them simply a useless burden and 
a farce* If, then, a considerable 
number of both students and faculty 
object to the requirement, why do 
university administrations and facul- 
ties hold so tenaciously to it? Why 
not do away with the universal 
requirement and substitute some more 
acceptable plan? 

Certainly the answers most often 
given to these questions are obviously 
specious or facetious. For example, 
the requirement does not represent 
a vested interest of the departments 
of foreign languages; it is hard to see 
how these departments profit. Stu- 
dents for whom the requirement is 
meaningless do not swell enrollments 
in language classes. If they attend 
class at all, they come as visitors or 
auditors or else make the language 
class an extra course—and treat it as 
such. More commonly, however, they 
“work it up for themselves” by 
conning old examinations, cramming, 
tutoring, and some evidently only 
by praying. Except in those institu- 

*At this point some wish to argue that if pro- 
fessors and students do not use the foreign languages, 
they should. Whatever the truth of this argument, 
I see no immediate help in it. Our colleagues are 
presumably competent men teaching their specialties 
in the best way they know. Thus far the pro- 
ponents of the wider use of foreign languages have 
not produced evidence which convinces our col- 
leagues that their present methods are wrong. 
Until they are convinced, the mere statement of 
this position does not alter their present practice 


which makes the language requirement seem 
unnecessary. 
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tions where the requirement can be 
met by credit in a course and the 
prisoners serve their time, the depart- 
ments of language are not waxing 
fat on this enrollment. On the con- 
trary, these departments suffer rather 
than benefit. In constructing, admin- 
istering, and marking the examina- 
tions they must expend considerable 
time and effort in work which no one 
takes seriously and with the results 
of which no one is satisfied. Further- 
more, through circumstances which 
will be mentioned later, these depart- 
ments or their representatives are 
forced to perjure themselves one to 
four times a year in certifying that 
some illiterates in that language have 
a “reading knowledge” of it. This 
work requires a strong stomach or 
a facile conscience. Certainly the 
teachers of languages would much 
prefer to work with the students 
who need and want that knowledge. 

For once the administrator is not a 
plausible villian for the piece. Prob- 
ably more than anyone else he is 
annoyed by the difficulties which 
arise out of the present system 
because the grievances and dilemmas 
engendered by it become his respon- 
sibility. He would certainly welcome 
a satisfactory solution. Much the 
same can be said of the faculties as 
a whole; as will be seen later, they get 
much more annoyance than satisfac- 
tion out of the existing arrangement. 


HY, then, have we clung to this 
universal requirement despite 
the feeling which many have against 
it and a rather general unwillingness 
really to enforce it? To that ques- 
tion the answer is probably found in 
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the assertion which always ends any 
discussion of this kind, ‘“‘To abolish 
the requirement would be to lower 
standards.”” Now, obviously, no one 
is going to arise amid his colleagues 
and recommend the lowering of stand- 
ards any more than he would advo- 
cate other reprehensible and nefarious 
practices. Hence the fear of incur- 
ring this charge of scholarly treason 
usually produces a motion to table the 
discussion or to adjourn. 

We should, however, have the 
courage to question this assumption 
that the requirement and examina- 
tions in their present state represent 
a real standard. 

Some people in university circles 
may honestly believe that a standard 
is at stake; they are sadly mis- 
informed. In many cases, the present 
requirement and the examinations 
are a fraud and a farce. 

To be sure, the students who take 
examinations are certified as meeting 
the requirement. But what actually 
happens? To meet a requirement 
the large group of students who 
consider it time-consuming, foolish, 
and unjust will do just as close to 
the minimum of work as they can 
estimate that necessary minimum. 
Hence the general level of achieve- 
ment will be low—as low as the 
students believe possible. When we 
view these examinations to see whether 
they indicate that the student pos- 
sesses a reading knowledge, our 
impression generally is that they do 
not. What are we then todo? Are 
we to fail large numbers on each 
examination? Relatively speaking, 
we do; but we cannot keep our 
students with us forever. 
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At this point a general desire not 
to enforce the requirement too strictly 
becomes evident. Individual pro. 
fessors, departments, and divisions 
or schools will refuse to have what 
they consider too large a percentage 
of their students fail. These are 
good students, they argue, and we 
do not want them held up by some 
foolish hurdle. Consequently, nu- 
merous petitions for exemption, sub- 
stitution, and deferment are granted 
by the faculties; and motions to make 
the material of the examinations 
easier, to limit it to a narrow field, 
to lower the passing line, and to apply 
other panaceas are passed. 

As a result, while the requirement 
proudly stands on the books, the 
actual process may bean absurdity and 
a downright lie. Since these tinker- 
ings go on, however, in isolated cases 
and each faculty group thinks it is 
the sole exception, there are possibly 
some who honestly believe that the 
requirement still remains a standard. 
Anyone who studies the total situa- 
tion, however, soon sees the fallacy 
of this view. 

Some who raise the cry, ‘“‘ You are 
lowering standards,” know perfectly 
well that no standard is directly 
involved, but provided an impressive 
requirement stands on the _ books, 
they care little what happens in 
practice. For the future of intel- 
lectual honesty in higher education 
I trust that this group is so small 
it may be ignored. 

Others who insist that a standard 
is involved are not deceived, but 
they are concerned for what they 
sometimes call “the reputation of 
the institution.” In the past, as the 
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university curriculum expanded and 
the number of departments increased, 
certain individuals viewed the advent 
of new departments with suspicion. 
When the battle was lost and those 
departments were accepted, the war- 
riors retired to a second line. If 
these departments were in the uni- 
versity, their graduates were going 
to meet the same standards as those 
met by the graduates of the older 
departments. Since for most workers 
in the older fields the knowledge of 
two foreign languages was useful and 
necessary, this same capacity was an 
obvious one to demand of students 
in the newer disciplines regardless of 
its usefulness to them. Largely out 
of this attitude the university-wide 
requirement of the languages grew. 
A knowledge which had in general 
been useful in certain areas was thus 
transplanted, under the guise of 
usefulness, to other regions where no 
use necessarily existed. 


AVING been used in this way as 

a club with which to beat one’s 
colleagues, the requirement and the 
examinations for it have naturally 
become somewhat twisted and dis- 
torted in the process. If we are 
unwilling to preserve the requirement 
as a weapon in internecine strife, we 
may well abolish the requirement 
and the examinations used to certify 
the student for it. We have much to 
gain and, as far as I can see, little 
to lose. The original purpose of the 
requirement was what we may call 
pragmatic. The student was to have 
such reading knowledge as was useful 
to him. And the answers to all the 
usual questions concerning the exami- 
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nation are pragmatic in the same 
sense. ‘‘ What sort of material should 
the student be able toread?” “‘Should 
the student translate a whole passage 
accurately, or is a grasp of the general 
idea of the passage enough?” “‘How 
fast should the student be able to 
read?”’ The only answer is, “It 
depends upon what he needs in his 
work.” That was the original pur- 
pose of the requirement; and by 
instituting the requirement and the 
examinations we got into difficulty in 
that we tried to substitute for indi- 
vidual pragmatic answers some sort of 
absolute and universal standard. 

Our universities admit a large 
number of foreign students. Except 
in rather unusual cases, we do not 
have a specific requirement that they 
know English nor do we test that 
knowledge in any particular set of 
examinations. If these students can- 
not comprehend the lectures, if they 
cannot understand the assigned read- 
ings, or if they are unable to write 
examinations, their departments soon 
see this lack; and if the students are 
not able to overcome this handicap, 
its toll is apparent in their general 
work without any machinery of 
requirement and examination. If 
they cannot use the English language, 
they do not fail a “‘reading examina- 
tion in English;” they simply fail in 
physics, history, zodlogy, or the like. 

In much the same fashion we should 
test our native students’ ability to 
use a foreign language as a tool. Ifa 
student can do satisfactory graduate 
work for several years and can write 
a thesis which is acceptable to his 
department, he would seem to have 
a sufficient command of the foreign 
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literature to do his work well—the 
original purpose of the requirement. 
If, on the other hand, he needs a 
foreign language, he and his pro- 
fessors will see this need. The stu- 
dent can then take up the study of 
the language, not to satisfy a require- 
ment but to get something he needs. 
He may need a relatively slight 
knowledge of the language, or he may 
need a very thorough one—a com- 
mand of it far beyond that demanded 
by even the more pretentious of our 
present perfunctory examinations. 
Then the student will know how 
much and why. This amount will 
be demanded of him individually, 
and true standards, to say nothing 
of morale, will be higher. 

Some will object that even though 
the student may not need a foreign 
language now, he will later, and that 
it is the duty of the university to 
provide for his future scholarly needs 
as well as to supply the minimum 
necessary now. Certainly where the 
possibility of future need exists, that 
responsibility does rest on the uni- 
versity. But if that possibility can 
be made clear and real to the student, 
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he will study the language without 
the compulsion of the requirement, 
If, however, that need is not clear 
and real, no requirement ever passed 
will make him study now in such a 
way that the work will benefit him 
later. Our present situation proves 
that point. Even if the worst hap. 
pens and in later life the student 
finds a need for a personal knowledge 
of some language or languages, facili- 
ties for that sort of study are available 
from so many different sources that 
the damage is not irreparable. He 
will profit more from real work then 
than from timeserving now. 

In brief, the best proof of the 
ability to use any tool is the accom- 
plishment of a job which demands 
the use of that tool. Then, insofar 
as we are honestly concerned with 
the problems of the language require- 
ment and its examinations and have 
no ulterior motives, let us realize 
that the easiest way of seeing how 
much of foreign language the student 
needs as a tool for his work is to see 
how well he does his work. If he can 
produce the work, he is using all the 
necessary tools, languages included. 

[Vol. XIII, No. 8] 
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Reaching Literary Majority 


By JOHN T. FLANAGAN 


Current Trends in the Teaching of American Literature 


WO and a half centuries 

after Harvard University was 

founded its first professor of 
English literature was appointed. 
When Francis James Child was named 
professor of the English language and 
literature in 1876, he was the first 
college teacher in the United States 
officially engaged to devote his time 
to the study of and instruction in 
the language of his country. College 
students, of course, had had some 
previous academic contact with the 
tongue of their fathers. Most col- 
leges had a chair of rhetoric, and 
translation from Greek and Latin 
into good literary English was a 
required part of all curriculums. But 
it was not until after the Civil War 
that American college students were 
exposed to English in the same 
formal way that they studied French 
or German or Greek. 

Fortunately it did not take two 
more centuries for colleges to give the 
recognition to American literature 
that they had belatedly given to 
English. Even before Child’s appoint- 
ment Moses Coit Tyler, professor 
at the University of Michigan, was 
proposing that students be allowed to 
take a course in American history and 
literature. He was not the first col- 
lege teacher to offer a course in 


American literature (that honor prob- 
ably belongs to John S. Hart, pro- 
fessor at Princeton), but when he 
made his suggestion about 1872, as 
Howard Mumford Jones declared, “No 
important college or university in 
the country had as yet included the 
study of the national letters in its 
curriculum.” 

It is unnecessary to point out 
that colleges displayed no immediate 
enthusiasm about Mr. Tyler’s pro- 
posal. As late as 1900 courses in 
American literature were not a gen- 
eral part of any curriculum, and rare 
indeed were those institutions which 
offered any work in the field beyond 
the preliminary survey course. One 
conspicuous exception was the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. As early as 
1893 John C. Freeman offered there 
a course in American Prose Master- 
pieces. A little later William B. 
Cairns not only taught the literary 
history of the United States but held 
the title of “assistant professor of 
American literature.’ Another excep- 
tion was Pennsylvania State College, 
where in 1894 Fred L. Pattee began 


1The American college or universitiy has been 
singularly reluctant to give the title of “ professor 
of American literature” to any member of its 
faculty. Although a teacher may devote his entire 
attention to American writers, his rank in the 
faculty list is usually stated as professor (or the 
equivalent) of English. 
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his distinguished career as professor 
of American literature. After 1900 
colleges gradually became aware that 
there was some value in instructing 
students in the literary history of 
their own country. Barrett Wendell 
offered a survey course at Harvard 
with his characteristic emphasis on 
the literary work of Harvard grad- 
uates, and by ig11 Bliss Perry was 
devoting a whole term to the work of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson—quite possi- 
bly the earliest college course given 
over to the study of one American 
author. Arthur Hobson Quinn at 
the University of Pennsylvania was 
by 1909 teaching a survey course in 
American letters, and a few years 
later was offering specialized work in 
the drama and the novel. 

World War I might well be con- 
sidered a transitional point in the 
attitude of our colleges and uni- 
versities toward American literature. 
Since 1918 the survey course has 
become quite generally established. 
Today it is unlikely that a student 
with an interest in literature could 
earn a B.A. degree without having 
had some acquaintance with the 
major American writers, and it is 
virtually impossible for a prospective 
teacher of English to leave college 
without some training in American 
literature. In other words, the sur- 
vey course in American literature is 
at last an intrinsic part of the cur- 
riculum, not only in the large uni- 
versities but in the small arts colleges. 


F LATE, however, there have 
been signs indicating that the 
survey course, conventional as it has 
become, is not the final answer. 
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Some institutions, while retaining 
it on a chronological basis, have 
included additional work designed 
to give students a more intensive 
training in American literature or 
planned to utilize new approaches to 
the subject. Other institutions have 
sharply modified the survey course 
and have even substituted type or 
period courses with well-defined time 
limits. A cursory study of fifty 
college bulletins suggests, first of all, 
that a gradual expansion of the work 
of American literature has been taking 
place, and second, that a development 
of several kinds of specialized courses 
is current. These changes in curricu- 
lums are symptomatic of a healthier 
attitude toward American literature 
than that of colleges in the past. 
Perhaps the most obvious addition 
to the usual preliminary survey is 
the period course. Designed gen- 
erally for advanced undergraduates 
or for graduates, this approach allows 
concentrated study of a certain period 
in American literary history. Many 
schools offer a course in colonial 
literature, up to and sometimes in- 
cluding the Revolution. Variations 
of this well-established unit are listed 
in the bulletins of the University of 
Texas, the University of Minnesota, 
and Louisiana State University. At 
Harvard Perry Miller, a_ brilliant 
student of Puritan letters, teaches 
Classical Tradition in Americal Colon- 
ial Literature. Other examples of 
period courses are the Rise of a 
National Literature in America, 1775- 
1836, taught by Harry Clark at 
Wisconsin, and the Rise of Realism 
in America, 1860-1900, offered at 
Leland Stanford University. A com- 
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mon example of the period course is 
one devoted to the romantic move- 
ment in the United States, sometimes 
beginning with post-Revolutionary 
literature and sometimes commencing 
about 1830 with the flowering of 
New England. 

Almost as popular a variation as 
the period course is the type course, 
in which attention is concentrated on 
one of the basic literary forms. The 
University of Alabama, for example, 
lists courses in the American novel, 
the drama, the short story, and 
modern poetry. At the University of 
Minnesota courses in the American 
novel, short story, drama, and essay 
are offered. These courses are not 
concerned with time limitations but 
attempt to present the genesis and 
development in America of recognized 
literary types. Although they occa- 
sionally overlap with the survey 
courses, it is impracticable to give 
such specialized training to students 
who have not already had an intro- 
ductory course. 

A departure from the conventional 
survey which is more original than 
those previously discussed is a term’s 
work limited to the life and achieve- 
ments of one man. In the field of 
English literature, naturally enough, 
courses devoted to single authors 
have been common, but it took many 
years for American colleges to admit 
that any individual American author 
was significant enough to be the focal 
point for an entire quarter or semester. 
Some institutions, however, have at 
last realized that a few of our native 
authors are worthy of specialized 
attention by advanced students. The 
University of Missouri, for example, 
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offers a course devoted entirely to 
Mark Twain. Courses concentrating 
on Emerson are included in the cur- 
riculums of Stanford, Pennsylvania, 
and Columbia. The University of 
Kentucky lists a course dealing with 
Poe; the University of Colorado, one 
in Whitman; and the University of 
Chicago, special studies in Benjamin 
Franklin, Henry James, Walt Whit- 
man, Mark Twain, and James Russell 
Lowell. Frequently two authors are 
made the basis for a course: the Uni- 
versity of Virginia combines Poe and 
Whitman; the University of Wis- 
consin, Hawthorne and Mark Twain, 
Emerson and Poe; the University of 
Oklahoma, Hawthorne and Poe, Emer- 
son and Thoreau; New York Univer- 
sity, Mark Twain and Henry Adams, 
Melville and Whitman, Emerson 
and Thoreau, Poe and Hawthorne. 
Some of these combinations produce 
rather strange bedfellows, yet the 
tendency to concentrate on one or 
two native authors is undeniably a 
good practice. American students 
can certainly derive as much benefit 
from an intensive study of Emerson’s 
idealism or Whitman’s democracy as 
from the allegory of Edmund Spenser. 


INALLY, there is the develop- 

ment of courses in regional liter- 
ature, an innovation which is certainly 
the most original and may well be the 
most fruitful of the changes thus far 
introduced. Although regional courses 
are still experimental, they already 
appear in the curriculums of at least 
ten schools, and the strength of 
regionalism in current letters augurs 
an increased vogue for its academic 
reflection. At present regional courses 
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are offered by such widely separated 
institutions as the University of 
Maine (Recent Writers of Maine), 
the University of Iowa (Literature 
of the West, that is, the Middle 
West), and the University of Oregon 
(Literature of the West). But they 
find their chief habitation in the 
south. Courses in southern literature 
are listed by Duke University, the 
University of Alabama, and Louisi- 
ana State University (with special 
emphasis on Louisiana writers). The 
University of New Mexico and 
Southern Methodist University stress 
studies of the literature of the south- 
west. The course in southwestern 
literature taught at Texas Christian 
University has been a curricular 
fixture since 1933, and at the Uni- 
versity of Texas the study of the Life 
and Literature of the Southwest by 
J. Frank Dobie, with special emphasis 
on the travels, memoirs, fiction, and 
verse produced by the writers of 
Texas and its adjacent states, has 
long been famous. 

It is obvious that the pattern of 
presenting American literature to 
college students has changed con- 
siderably since the day when Moses 
Coit Tyler first dared to envisage a 
college course devoted to native 
history and letters. Institutions like 
Princeton and Johns Hopkins, which 
have long been reluctant to offer 
graduate work in American literature, 
would obviously not welcome such 
changes as have been outlined. At 
universities where the philological 
tradition has been regnant, any 
recognition of native letters has 
seemed like a lowering of standards. 
But even Harvard has liberalized 
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itself sufficiently to permit a student | 


to major in American civilization. It 
is quite likely that in the future, 
colleges throughout the country will 
not only give more time to Amer. 
ican literature but will use methods 
radically different from those hitherto 
utilized. The southern schools, in 
particular, with their emphasis on 


regionalism, are significant straws by | 


which one may measure the direction 
and velocity of the academic wind. 


HERE is another point to be 

considered. In the years since 
the Civil War, especially in the last 
half-century, the United States has 
nurtured a new literature, almost a 
new culture. The naturalistic revolt 
against the genteel tradition produced 
figures like Stephen Crane, Frank 
Norris, and Theodore Dreiser. The 
new poetry movement brought forth 
Sandburg and Masters, innovators in 
both form and spirit, and Robert 
Frost, a universal bard despite his 
Yankee periphery. In a period when 
there was no great world dramatist, 
American playwrights have demon- 
strated the high competence of 
their writing and their command of 
theatrical technique. Between wars 
a new crop of poets and novelists 
has appeared, figures who quickly 
won world significance. Sinclair Lewis, 
John Dos Passos, Ernest Hemingway, 
John Steinbeck have contributed not 
only to the literature of our country 
but to the art of the world. More- 
over, because of this wealth of new 
writing critics have been driven to 
reassess the older writers and to 
reconsider established reputations. As 
a result, Lowell, Holmes, and Whittier 
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no longer occupy their former exalted 
positions in the American pantheon; 
an important colonial poet, Edward 
Taylor, has been discovered; and 
Herman Melville has been lifted from 
comparative obscurity to a high 
pedestal.? It is obvious that college 
courses in American literature must 
be altered to fit this new material 
and this new emphasis. 

As an artist foreshortens a picture 
to emphasize perspective, so may 
college teachers of our literature be 
compelled to telescope certain periods 


It is significant that F. O. Matthiessen in his 
brilliant American Renaissance discusses in detail 
only five authors: Emerson, Thoreau, Hawthorne, 
Whitman, and Melville. 
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in order to stress the rise of 
the national spirit, the development 
of individualism and idealism and 
democracy, the emergence of a socially 
conscious school of writers. The 
United States is no longer a cultural 
dependency of Europe; it may in the 
future become the artistic center of 
the world as it is already the financial 
and economic center. As a conse- 
quence, our workers in autochthonous 
regional art as well as our major 
poets and writers take on added 
significance. American colleges and 
universities which take cognizance 
of these facts are both progressive 
and farsighted. [Vol. XIII, No. 8] 














The Classics and Democracy 


By GEORGE P. SCHMIDT 


A Unifying Force in a Centrifugal Age 


NTIL the bombs of Pear] Har- 
| bor obscured it and redirected 

educational thinking into the 
urgent and immediate task of saving 
the nation, a spirited controversy was 
in the making, which had taken the 
form of a challenge to prevailing 
trends in the higher schools, actively 
promoted by a growing number of 
prominent educators and publicists. 
Precipitated, or at any rate acceler- 
ated, by Archibald MacLeish’s now 
famous denunciation of America’s 
intellectuals, ‘‘the irresponsibles,” a 
flood of critical articles appeared 
which probed for the causes of our 
increasing national softness and loss 
of backbone—this was during the 
years of neutrality and appeasement— 
and which, in many instances, identi- 
fied the disintegrating virus as posi- 
tivism and moral relativism. The 
blame for this loss of moral con- 
victions rested, it seemed, with the 
nation’s educators, and with increas- 
ing frequency their neglect of the 
liberal tradition as expressed in the 
Greek and Latin classics was singled 
out as the basic fallacy which had 
weakened our moral and intellectual 
fiber. The widely publicized views 
of Mr. Hutchins and Mr. Adler come 
to mind, as does also the restoration, 
in keeping with their views, of the 


classical tradition undertaken by St. 
John’s College. Others sounding the 
call back to the law and testimony, 
were Miss Dorothy Thompson and 
Mr. Walter Lippman, the former 
suggesting that we turn to Aristotle 
for an explanation of Fascism, while 
the latter found that our current 
foot-loose educational practices com- 
pared most unfavorabiy with those 
of the founders of the republic, who 
had a moral and rational basis for 
their philosophy of freedom in 
the classical tradition which they 
inherited. And still another critic, 
Mr. Van Wyck Brooks, stated un- 
equivocally that in following President 
Eliot from a prescribed classical cur- 
riculum to a varied curriculum of 
free electives higher education had 
lost its soul. 

Somehow, then, the flabbiness of 
our democratic convictions seemed 
bound up with this reorientation in 
the higher schools. The elective sys- 
tem with its ad hoc courses and its 
almost limitless freedom of choice 
was under fire as perhaps it has not 
been since the early years of Eliot; 
and once again we were forced to ask 
ourselves whether, in our eagerness 
for intellectual freedom, we had not 
been behaving as irrationally as the 
hero of the Western thriller who 
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vaulted into the saddle and galloped 
off rapidly in all directions. Faced 
with such an impressive indictment 
of the nation’s educational leaders, 
the reader was left wondering why the 
country had been lured from the old 
paths and persuaded to give up its 
cultural heritage. If in our demo- 
cratic social structure the classical 
tradition is the head of the corner, 
how is it that the builders of the 
nation rejected it? 

Strangely enough, they rejected it 
in the name of democracy. That is 
the paradox which our history dis- 
closes. The educational philosophers 
and administrators who were chiefly 
responsible for the curtailment of the 
classical curriculum in American col- 
leges were moved by a desire to give 
to a greater number of their fellow 
citizens a wider opportunity for self- 
realization in the new world, for 
material advancement, and for the 


good life. And this movement did 
not begin with John Dewey or 
even with Charles W. Eliot, but 


is as old as the nation itself. Among 
its earliest exponents were Benjamin 
Franklin and Thomas Jefferson, for 
these two were among the first to 
suggest any material change in the 
inherited standard course of study of 
Latin, Greek, mathematics, and meta- 
physics, which carried the cultural 
tradition in the eighteenth century. 


HE lifelong preoccupation of 

Franklin with the useful and the 
practical is too well known to require 
elaboration. Admitting that Latin 
and Greek were “‘long settled forms, 
not easily changed,” Franklin never- 
theless urged that in a new country 
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new forms of enterprise should be 
given a chance. The Greeks them- 
selves, so he thought, had made 
their astonishing contributions largely 
because they had studied no language 
but their own. Many years later 
James Harvey Robinson was to sug- 
gest, half facetiously, that the Greeks 
achieved intellectual freedom because 
they were not required to study Latin. 

But Franklin was a self-made man 
and had never been to college; 
perhaps his opinions should not be 
considered typical of the thought of 
the founders. No such exception 
can be made of Jefferson, who had 
come up through the standard cur- 
riculum at William and Mary and 
was steeped in classical culture. From 
this culture, say the neoclassicists, for 
which the groundwork was laid in 
Latin and Greek and _ philosophy 
courses at college, he and his cosigners 
of the Declaration must have derived 
the concept of a rational order in the 
universe, which is the only possible 
basis for civil liberty, constitutions, 
and government by consent of the 
governed. Yet Jefferson, like Frank- 
lin, proved an educational iconoclast. 
True, one can find in his writings 
glowing tributes to the value of the 
ancient languages, but his practical 
suggestions looked in another direc- 
tion. While governor of Virginia he 
prevailed on his Alma Mater to 
modernize its program by adding 
politics, law, history, modern lan- 
guages, and sciences, and by per- 
mitting wide freedom of election to 
the undergraduates. Later in his own 
University of Virginia he provided 
for parallel schools covering a wide 
range of subjects and allowing for 
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considerable freedom of choice. Jef- 
ferson’s well-known innovations, all 
designed to bring American education 
abreast of the needs of its citizens, 
could hardly fail to weaken the old 
curriculum and undermine the tradi- 
tional attitude of veneration with 
which it had been regarded. 

Franklin and Jefferson were the 
“‘progressive”’ educators of their gen- 
eration, and not the only ones, for 
many other publicists were expound- 
ing similar doctrines. There was 
Benjamin Rush, a Philadelphia phy- 
sician with a wide range of intellectual 
interests and serene confidence in his 
own judgment, who insisted in a series 
of essays on republican education that 
far too much time had been wasted on 
the dead languages, a procedure which 
he considered psychologically wrong 
in a young, forward- looking nation, 
and who joined the other critics in a 
plea for a more versatile program of 
studies which would fit young people 
for useful, intelligent republican living. 

Likewise significant of the trend 
of thought was the prize competition 
arranged in 1799 by the American Phil- 
osophical Society for a plan “for the 
best system of liberal education . .. 
adapted to the genius of the govern- 
ment, and best calculated to promote 
the welfare, of the United States.” 

One of the two prize-winning plans, 
submitted by a Pennsylvania editor, 
Samuel H. Smith, outlined a system 
of schools and colleges marked by 
great flexibility, constant adjustment 
to changing conditions, and con- 
formity to man’s capacity for progress. 
Influenced by Rousseau, this plan saw 
little merit in slavish adherence to 
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any body of traditionally accepted 
views and practices. 

Smith’s proposals were not unlike 
those of Noah Webster, who was also 
concerned to provide American youth 
with a training that might enable 
him to earn a living as well as fire 
him with a love of country, virtue, 
and freedom. The American lan- 
guage which Webster hoped to create 
was to be free not only of British 
usages, but also of archaic and 
meaningless rules taken over from 
the Latin. As for the study of the 
classics in the schools, it should be 
confined to those who might need 
the ancient languages professionally, 
America needed textbooks in civics, 
said Webster, not Latin grammars. 


HOUGH vehemently opposed 

by distinguished conservative 
educators, the strictures of Jefferson 
and his contemporaries were kept 
alive by a succession of critics of 
the old order. Francis W ayland, of 
Brown, to mention only one, writing 
midway between Jefferson’s death 
and Eliot’s accession at Harvard, 
spoke the mind of a steadily growing 
number of college presidents and 
professors who were trying in one 
way or another to break the classical 
lock step and to free the nation’s 
surging democracy from the strait 
jacket of a rigid curriculum, devised 
centuries before the United States had 
even beenthoughtof. ‘“‘God intended 
us for progress,” said Wayland, in a 
report to the trustees. ‘‘ What could 
Virgil and Horace and Homer and 
Demosthenes, with a little mathe- 
matics and natural philosophy, do 
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toward developing the untold resources 
of this continent?” Far-reaching 
changes were necessary if the farmer, 
the mechanic, and the merchant 
were to share in the benefits of 
republican and Christian institutions. 
Though they led to some limited 
changes, the views of Wayland and 
his supporters did not gain general 
acceptance until after Eliot had 
introduced electives at Harvard and 
had made them stick. 

Now it is the elective system with 
its dispersal of effort which, in the 
opinion of the critics mentioned in 
the beginning of this paper, has 
opened the door to the disintegrating 
forces that are undermining our 
intellectual and spiritual unity. It is 
not the purpose here to make a case 
for the system of unbridled electives, 
the serious flaws of which have long 
since been recognized, yet it must be 
pointed out that Eliot and those in 
agreement with him had no inten- 
tion of destroying the body politic 
and feared no such results; on the 
contrary they made their innovations 
in order to widen opportunity, raise 
scholastic standards, and thereby 
to secure and perpetuate American 
democracy. Every field of knowl- 
edge, said Eliot, particularly the 
sciences, must be offered in an Ameri- 
can university and must be taught at 
its highest level; the entire learning 
process is inductive and not authori- 
tative. Every age, particularly in a 
nation changing and expanding as 
rapidly as ours, must take the best 
contemporary materials and make 
them over into the liberal education 
for its day. Authority, classical or 
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otherwise, has no place in such a 
process, for “learning is always 
republican.” 

To Andrew Dickson White, Eliot’s 
famous contemporary at Cornell, who 
had reacted sharply against the dreary 
grind of the ancient languages in his 
undergraduate days at Yale, history 
and the social sciences seemed of 
mounting importance if the nation 
was to survive. Barnard, president 
at Columbia, also steeped in the 
classics and convinced—as Eliot, by 
the way, was, too—of their dis- 
ciplinary value, was finally persuaded 
that the needs of the day and the 
future of American culture called for a 
curricular reorientation and a new 
freedom, and he went so far as to insist, 
near the end of his life, on equal 
chances for women in the university— 
a thoroughly unclassical innovation. 


OT all our intellectual leaders, 

then, have felt that belief in a 
moral and rational universe as the 
sine qua non of civilized life is neces- 
sarily bound up with study and 
acceptance of the classical heritage of 
the Western world. Perhaps a defi- 
nition is in order at this point. 
The terms classical heritage, liberal 
culture, Western tradition, have so far 
been somewhat loosely used, as they 
often are. If those who urge their 
vital importance mean thereby that 
civilization is cumulative and rests 
upon the ever widening knowledge 
and use of the material and spiritual 
treasures acquired by the race through 
the ages, there can be no argument. 
No one in his right mind would deny 
that. Cut off from its past, civiliza- 
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tion drifts rudderless. For purposes 
of the present discussion, however, 
the terms must be more narrowly 
conceived, and the classical heritage 
is here thought of as the body of 
knowledge and opinion which Jeffer- 
son and his colleagues absorbed at 
school and in college. This is all it 
can mean; for if the Constitution and 
the Bill of Rights stand and fall with 
the classical tradition, it must be the 
tradition in the form and measure in 
which it was presented to the founders 
in the colonial colleges in the middle 
of the eighteenth century, no matter 
what broader significance the term 
may have acquired today. What 
we are discussing, then, is the tradi- 
tional curriculum, compounded of 
Aristotle, the Church, humanism, and 
seasoned with the theory of discipline. 
In content this meant an _ over- 
whelming amount of Latin, Greek, 
and mathematics, with some meta- 
physics, ethics, and belles-lettres, and 
scattered lectures in science. 

As a course of training this program 
had its merits, for at its best it 
demanded sustained effort and rigor- 
ous thinking, though in a narrow 
range. To grant this is not to admit 
that it furnished the chief ideological 
content for American political and 
social institutions, or the chief moti- 
vating force for establishing them. 
No causal connection can be taken 
for granted here; in fact a number of 
considerations make such a con- 
nection appear doubtful at best. If 
the classical tradition was the chief 
agent in creating and maintaining a 
free society, should not such a society 
have flourished in Europe earlier and 
more vigorously than in America, 
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where the tradition existed only in 
diluted form? Many of the patriots 
who shaped our institutions were 
products of the classical college, but 
so were the Tories, and probably in 
greater number. It is true that 
Greek and Latin literature offered 
many an object lesson to the founders, 
as Madison discovered when he was 
searching for models of political 
organization, but the same source also 
served to square obsolescent social 
practices with the moral order. Thus 
Calhoun later drew liberally on Greek 
and Roman precedents in building up 
a case for the South’s “peculiar 
institution,” and both the classics 
and the Bible gave comfort to his 
followers in their defense of Southern 
society against the disrupting attacks 
of the abolitionists. Classical prece- 
dents may have helped bolster the 
morale of the Revolutionary leaders, 
but other factors were of more 
immediate importance, chief among 
them the political struggles of their 
ancestors, as interpreted by John 
Locke and tested in their own con- 
temporary experience with royal gov- 
ernors and elected assemblies. Was 
it Demosthenes and Cicero, Plato 
and Aristotle who gave Harvard 
graduates the wisdom to deal with 
men and events and to play an 
effective part in the Revolution; or 
was it the Massachusetts General 
Court meeting in the Harvard build- 
ings for three years, where the 
students, standing in the back, thrilled 
to the eloquence of Otis and his 
friends, and their own undergraduate 
Speaking Club, where they declaimed 
on such patriotic themes as “The 
Pernicious Practice of Drinking Tea”? 
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CLASSICS AND DEMOCRACY 
ITHOUT doubt the classical 


tradition was of importance 
in the building of the nation. At 
its best it offered an opportunity 
for “‘strengthening the faculties of 
the mind,” in the language of the 
eighteenth century; it proclaimed 
the reality of absolute values; and 
it held to its purpose of producing 
a trained intelligence, capable of 
being applied in any field whatsoever. 
Whether its basic assumptions of 
discipline and absolutes are granted 
or not, there is no denying that it 
remained a unifying force in a 
centrifugal age for those who came 
under its influence. By its very 
nature, however, it ignored the forces 
of change and novelty and thus fell 
out of step with a society which was 
constantly subjected to novel experi- 
ences and was itself an experiment, 
and which consciously took pride 
in its differences and held itself 
superior to the old world. At its 
worst the classical discipline bred a 
group of intellectual snobs set apart 
from Tom, Dick, and Harry by a 
facility with Greek and Latin quota- 
tions, an aristocracy of whom Eliot 
said later: ““The vulgar argument 
that the study of the classics is 
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necessary to make a gentleman is 
beneath contempt.’ 

At least as important as classical 
learning in shaping the course of 
American life and thought were the 
forces of environment, which account 
for the differences that developed, in 
spite of the common cultural heritage, 
between the two sides of the Atlantic. 
No analysis of these forces can be 
attempted here, but the inexhaustible 
supply of land on easy terms and, 
after 1789, the great free continental 
market were powerful generators of 
our historic faith in progress, indi- 
vidualism, and popular government. 
Under the steady pressure of this 
new environment the bedrock of 
tradition changed its form and much 
of it crumbled away. Throughout 
our history the bearers of the old 
tradition have been confronted by 
prophets of new ideals: Franklin and 
Jefferson, Emerson and Whitman, 
Eliot and Dewey. The warning call 
for a return to the faith of the fathers 
has always been matched by the 
confident assertion: The sun shines 
today also. Both points of view are 
genuinely American. _[Vol. XIII, No. 8] 


2James, Henry. Charles W. Eliot. (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1930), Vol. I, p. 196. 








Long-Term Program Planning 


By D. L. QUINSEY 


The Student with His Adviser Plans His Academic Future 


URRENT civilization has seen 

the application of long-term 

planning to various activities. 
Institutions, communities, business 
organizations, and nations have suc- 
cessfully applied this principle of 
efficient and effective development. 
On the other hand, it may strike one 
as a trifle startling to endeavor to 
plan the educational diet of any 
liberal-arts student much farther 
than the demands of the immediate 
quarter require. Beyond question 
the interests and potentialities of any 
college student grow and alter with 
his educational maturing in ways not 
altogether predictable. Majors and 
minors or fields of concentration are 
expected to give general contours and 
advisers are supposed to give proper 
guidance within these boundaries. 
Senior comprehensive examinations 
also appear to bring about a better 
integration of knowledge for the 
liberal-arts graduate. 

Nevertheless, it is alarming to note 
how often courses are selected on the 
impulse of the moment of registration, 
because the course title sounds inter- 
esting, or even because certain 
class hours are more desirable. All 
too often graduation and _teacher- 
certification requirements are post- 
poned or forgotten. Too often the 
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transcript of the graduate takes on 
something of the aspect of an academic 
crazy quilt. Not much wonder that 
intellectual indigestion results. 

Concern over these evils led Kansas 
Wesleyan University to begin three 
years ago an experiment in a program 
of individual student planning. Sub- 
sequent trial and error has shaped the 
system now in operation, a system 
which we feel has brought, in some 
measure, the results for which we 
hoped. 

From the beginning a few basic 
assumptions have been followed. It 
was recognized that, in dealing with 
young persons, provision for flex- 
ibility would have to be made. 
Revision of an individual plan always 
must be possible. Responsibility for 
ultimate decisions must always lie 
with the student; in fact, it was 
hoped that a major value of the entire 
scheme would be a more thorough 
student understanding of the educa- 
tional highway he was to travel and 
greater satisfaction with the journey. 
Advisers, of necessity major pro- 
fessors, must not be overloaded with 
clerical detail nor must the planning 
itself become mere credit bookkeep- 
ing. Thorough understanding and 
co-operation on the part of advisers 
would be imperative. 


























LONG-TERM PROGRAM PLANNING 


The present planning program 
begins with the Freshman and, as far 
as possible, begins when he has 
chosen his college. At this time the 
field representative places in his 
hands a letter from the dean of the 
college or this letter is sent him in 
answer to his inquiry as to entrance 
procedure. The letter welcomes the 
new student and urges him to write 
to arrange for an interview with the 
dean during the spring or summer 
months. The need for careful con- 
sideration of his immediate educa- 
tional plans and of his choice of 
vocation is pressed upon him; at this 
time his principal is asked to supply 
pertinent data such as results of 
psychological tests, extra-curricular 
activities, family background, scho- 
lastic rating, and possible vocational 
inclinations. Far from all of our new 
students avail themselves of this 
opportunity but many do. Usually, 
only the first-semester program is 
worked out for those who do. In the 
majority of cases too much uncer- 
tainty remains as to ultimate ends to 
warrant anything more extensive. 

Every effort is made during the 
first college year to encourage further 
thoughtful educational and vocational 
planning. The orientation course is 
shaped to this end. Attention is 
called to interesting and relevant 
material in the library. Finally, each 
first-year student has at least one 
interview, often more, with the dean 
of the college or dean of women. At 
the time the psychological-test score 
and vocational-preference results are 
considered; aptitude tests are given 
if it seems desirable; book titles 
are often suggested; and in general 
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all persons concerned attempt toreach 
fairly definite conclusions by the close 
of the first college year at latest. 

Thus, the young man or woman is 
in a position in the spring of his 
freshman year to plan his second year 
in full, and he is expected to do so. 
At this time of year Sophomores 
and Juniors also meet with their 
advisers. March, April, and May are 
months of program planning. 


OURSES taken in the sophomore 
year help to put the first year’s 
decisions to test. Shortly after the 
beginning of the second semester all 
Sophomores meet with the dean and 
questions about majors, minors, and 
certification and graduation require- 
ments are cleared up. Majors and 
minors are declared. The second- 
year student then proceeds to plan 
his remaining two years. The skill 
of the adviser comes into play at this 
point. He must make sure that the 
counseled student has made major 
decisions wisely, that the full two- 
year program has balance and form, 
that the program lies within the 
potentialities of the individual, and 
that requirements have been met. 
To help him in this difficult task 
the cumulative-record folders of those 
to be counseled are placed in his 
hands. Juniors merely check with 
advisers if this seems necessary or if a 
program needs revising. 
Counseled and counselor make out 
a duplicate form, one copy to be kept 
by the counseled. Sophomores and 
Juniors use a form arranged for an 
upper-level plan which provides spaces 
for the listing of semester programs. 
At one side are listed graduation 
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and teacher-certification requirements. 
Two sets of columns lie to the right 
of these listings. In one set the 
registrar’s office indicates in ink at 
the close of each semester the cumu- 
lative status of each requirement. In 
the other set the adviser indicates 
cumulatively semester by semester 
the manner in which the plan meets 
the requirements. The general scheme 
of the plan form used for Freshmen is 
similar but provides for check up upon 
lower-level requirements only. 

Copies of plans are sent to the 
dean’s office as completed. The dean 
reviews these and, if desirable, calls 
student, adviser, or both into confer- 
ence. Finally the plans are filed. 

At registration each student receives 
from the registrar the proper blanks 
plus the office copy of his plan. 
Freshmen are an exception in that 
they may or may not receive a simple 
listing of courses planned for the 
semester. If revision is necessary 
for the semester program, consulta- 
tion is had with the adviser who 
attaches a simple revision sheet to 
the plan. This merely indicates 
courses added or dropped. Later a 
clerk alters the original plan in 
accordance with the revision sheet. 
Registrations involving a change of 
plan are referred to the dean for final 
approval. Later, if an_ individual 
wishes to drop a course, it is simple to 
check the effect upon his program. 
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The system requires a minimum 
of clerical efforts by the adviser, 
The little required, that of cumn-. 
latively checking the plan against the 
requirements, is the work a good 
adviser would do regardless. Office 
clerical work required is not excessive 
and can be distributed as to time. The 
plans facilitate periodically check-ups 
to see that students and especially 
Seniors are meeting requirements, 
Our faculty has felt that one of the 
major attributes of the program is 
that it causes young men and women 
actively to think through their own 
educational problems. 

It must be admitted all this has 
entailed some additional effort on the 
part of all concerned. We do not feel 
that this has been excessive in view 
of results attained. Advisers find 
that they are in a better position to 
analyze and criticize the college cur- 
riculum. Students refer to their plans 
with pleasing frequency. Course con- 
flicts are always a difficulty of the 
small college; by use of a conflict 
board a bulletin of courses can be 
prepared that eliminates much of this 


trouble. But by all odds the most 
satisfactory results come in_ the 
students’ increased interest in the 


building of their own educational 
programs. We believe that that 
increased interest has come about; if 
we are right that alone justifies the 
extra effort. [Vol. XIII, No. §] 
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A Major Institutional Undertaking 


By ARLYN MARKS 


The Administration of Extra-Curricular Activities from 
the Personnel Point of View 


ITH the recent widespread 

development of a personnel 

point of view and of organ- 
ized personnel work in colleges and 
universities there has been a growing 
recognition of the institution’s respon- 
sibility in assisting each student to 
develop and maintain a wholesome, 
salutary extra-curricular activity pro- 
gram. In a recent study the writer 
set forth minimum essentials in 
an institutional personnel program.! 

These minimum essentials are indi- 

cated in six criteria which serve as a 

basis for evaluating the administra- 

tion of extra-curricular activities in 
colleges and universities from the 
personnel point of view: 

1.Are there provisions for dealing sys- 
tematically with all students on an 
individual basis with reference to their 
programs of extra-curricular activities? 

2.Are there provisions for guiding and 
assisting students in developing and 
maintaining a wholesome, salutary 
extra-curricular activity program? 

3. Are there provisions for supplying the 
personnel staff with adequate, up-to- 
date information about the extra- 
curricular activities which have been 
established on the campus? 


'Marks, Arlyn. “The Personnel Point of View 
and the Administration of Extra-curricular Activi- 
ties in Nine Universities, 1940.” A Doctor’s thesis 
on file in the library of the University of Illinois. 
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4. Are there provisions for recurrently 
reviewing, evaluating, and where desir- 
able effecting changes in the various 
extra-curricular activities which exist 
on the campus? 

5. Do established relationships make it 
possible for the personnel staff to work 
directly with and expect the full 
co-operation of all activity directors 
and leaders? 

6. Are the personnel services which are 
concerned with extra-curricular activi- 
ties co-ordinated with others? 

An effort was made to identify in 

nine large midwestern universities 

practices and procedures exemplifying 
these six criteria. A number were 
found. Several of the more unusual 
relating to the first three criteria 
noted are described in this report.’ 
Most of the provisions relative to 
the first criteria had been made 
primarily with the Freshman in mind. 

At the University of Michigan a 

program has been developed by the 

social director of the Michigan League 

(an all-university woman’s organiza- 

tion) wherein every freshman girl is 

seen by a student adviser* during 


*Criteria 5 and 6 pertain to staff relationships, 
descriptions of which are beyond the scope of this 
— Practices and procedures of the kind 
referred to in Criterion 4 were found only to a 
limited extent and they are therefore not reported. 

®Student adviser is used throughout this report 
in the sense of an adviser who is a student. 
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orientation week and several times 
during her first semester for the express 
purpose of ascertaining her extra- 
curricular interests and acquainting 
her with the activities on the Mich- 
igancampus. During the first confer- 
ence, by means of a rather extensive 
questionnaire, the Freshman gives 
information bearing upon her par- 
ticipation in extra-curricular activities 
in high school and upon the activities 
in which she wishes to participate in 
college. It is intended that after her 
freshman year the student shall have 
an annual conference with the social 
director concerning her activity pro- 
gram; additional conferences may be 
arranged when desirable. At such 
times her collegiate-activity record is 
brought up to date. This plan rep- 
resents the most thorough attempt to 
deal systematically with every stu- 
dent which was found in any of the 
universities studied. 

A “big sister” program of some 
kind is to be found in almost every 
college or university with many 
women students. Often the big sisters 
fail to perform their expected func- 
tions, either because of indifference or 
inability, or because the big and little 
sisters are illsuited to one another. 
At Indiana University, to make sure 
that the program does not miscarry, 
a student assistant (an NYA student 
when such funds were available) con- 
sults each freshman girl periodically 
to learn if she is satisfied with her big 
sister and the help she is receiving. 
If the Freshman is candid and truth- 
ful, whatever difficulties exist are at 
least uncovered. Through this plan 
of making frequent and repeated 
checkups one of the most prevalent 
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weaknesses of the big-sister plan can 
be dealt with. 

Several provisions for dealing sys. 
tematically with men students’ extra- 
curricular programs were found, two 
of which are noted here. At Purdue 
the Activities Bureau—originally a 
project of the Purdue Student Union 
but later independently organized 
as a major extra-curricular activity— 
encourages students to participate in 
extra-curricular activities and aids 
underclassmen in becoming oriented 
in them. Among other things, the 
Activities Bureau interviews all fresh- 
man men with reference to their 
participation in the social life of the 
campus and in organized extra- 
curricular activities. When Fresh- 
men cannot be induced to come to 
the Bureau’s offices for the interview, 
workers in the Bureau seek them out. 
A similar plan of dealing with women 
students is sponsored by the Women’s 
Self-Government Association. 

The Activities Bureau at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, which is a part 
of the program of the Wisconsin 
Union, each fall holds group meetings 
of new students, both men and 
women. Each person is asked to fill 
out an “interest indicator card,” on 
which he notes all his extra-curricular 
interests. This information is recorded 
and sent to the appropriate extra- 
curricular organizations which, in 
turn, encourage the students to par- 
ticipate in their respective programs. 
The Bureau, with the co-operation of 
the organization, keeps a cumv- 
lative record of each student’s extra- 
curricular activities. By means of 
a counseling program hesitant stu- 
dents or those with no particular 
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A MAJOR UNDERTAKING 


interests are aided in developing an 
extra-curricular program. 

Lack of space forbids a detailed 
description of the various setups in 
the nine universities included in the 
study. A number of institutions have 
rather elaborate dormitory counseling 
programs. In general, there is a 
resident adviser who is assigned to a 
specified group, for example, all stu- 
dents on one floor. The advantage 
of the plan is that the adviser does 
not have to rely on office interviews 
for contacts with his advisees. 


N ALL these the provisions for 

dealing with students in the area 
of extra-curricular activities have been 
strictly ““nonacademic,” existing either 
as aspects of the institution’s per- 
sonnel service or as features of the 
extra-curricular program. An “aca- 
demic’”’ approach has been developed 
by the College of Education of Ohio 
State University for dealing with the 
extra-curricular life of Freshmen of 
the College.‘ The plan is incorporated 
in the freshman orientation program, 
organized around a required survey 
course extending over the fall quarter, 
for which students receive five quarter- 
hours of academic credit. The course 
embodies lectures, conferences, and 
informal meetings of students and 
their advisers. Throughout the course 
a great deal of attention is given to 
the student’s extra-classroom affairs. 

The function of guiding and assist- 
ing students in the development and 
maintenance of a wholesome salu- 
tary extra-curricular activity program 


‘Klein, A. J., editor. “The First Stages of 
Professional Education,” Adventures in the Recon- 
struction of Education. Columbus, Ohio: Ohio 
State University, 1941. pp. 63-92. 
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is primarily one of counseling with 
students specifically with reference to 
their extra-curricular affairs. Such 
counseling is expected to involve a 
careful study of the individual and 
his problems by means of whatever 
diagnostic procedures and techniques 
are available; and, where necessary, a 
remedial program is designed to help 
the student develop and maintain 
a wholesome extra-curricular program. 

On almost every college and uni- 
versity campus there are innumerable 
opportunities for students to receive 
advice from activity directors and 
from fellow students. The student 
may also seek the advice of the dean 
of men or the dean of women. To 
supplement this work special pro- 
visions have been made in several of 
the universities studied. 

In the freshman orientation pro- 
gram developed by the College of 
Education at Ohio State University, 
some group guidance is given as a 
part of the course work; one of the 
functions of the adviser is to see that 
each student in his group is helped to 
find some extra-curricular activities. 
The groups frequently engage in 
informal activities, and thus every 
student has the opportunity to par- 
ticipate in some kind of activity. In 
practice the relationship between the 
advisers and many members of the 
student groups have continued after 
the completion of the orientation 
program. 

At Northwestern University the 
personnel program provides for two 
organizational counselors—one for 
men and one for women. Although 
the functions of these counselors 
overlap considerably those of the 
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personal counselors, one of the express 
purposes of the organizational coun- 
selors is to help students with their 
individual activity programs. These 
counselors are full-time staff mem- 
bers, closely associated with other 
members of the personnel staff and 
with activity directors. 

The Activities Bureau at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin has on its staff 
twelve student counselors. Usually 
a number of these are graduate stu- 
dents in sociology or education or 
Seniors in the School of Education. 
All have special interests in personnel 
work. Their function is to work 
with students who seek their help 
in developing an activity program. 
The training given the counselors is 
described in the following excerpt 
from an unpublished report: 


. The limitations of student counsel- 
ing by students are stressed. The Bureau 
workers understand that the extra- 
curricular area is but one phase of the 
total situation and that educational, 
social, emotional, and vocational factors 
interlock in significant and varying 
degrees. They have listened to and 
participated in discussions on major 
issues in counseling; the importance of 
the personality of the interviewer; prep- 
aration of the interview; beginning and 
development of the interview; and the 
evaluation in terms of effect upon the 
interviewee. They are equipped with 
basic information about group and 
personal-social activity in the extra- 
curriculum. They have copies of and 
are acquainted with the Manual of 
Student Personnel Organizations so that 
they can refer students to the officers 
concerned with the scholastic, financial 
and work, housing and food, health, voca- 
tional, recreationa!, and religious areas. 
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UPPLYING the personnel staff 


with adequate, up-to-date infor- 
mation about the extra-curricular 
activities which have been established 
on the campus refers to the supplying 
of data useful for counseling purposes; 
these data include the aims and 
objectives of the various activity 
groups, the nature and scope of their 
programs, the nature and quality of 
leadership, the type of students who 
are members of the groups, the names 
of directors or sponsors and student 
leaders, the time and place of meet- 
ings, the cost and qualifications of 
membership, and the like. 

On most campuses some kind of 
information designed for the prospec- 
tive student or for the Freshmen and 
other new students is available. It 
is ordinarily published in a small hand- 
book or in the institution’s annual 
catalogue. It is, however, surprising 
how little information about extra- 
curricular activities these sources 
usually contain, and information sys- 
tematically made available to coun- 
selors and advisers is rare indeed. 
Only one university had a provision 
for making information of this kind 
available to the personnel staff, and 
this information was very limited. 
In two institutions, however, student 
handbooks which contained more or 
less detailed information about extra- 
curricular activities could well be 
utilized by the personnel staff for 
counseling purposes. 

The University Handbook at Purdue 
University is intended primarily for 
the freshman student as an aid to 
his orientation to the campus. It is 
published annually as a project of the 
Student Senate, which is responsible 
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A MAJOR UNDERTAKING 


for assembling the information; it is 
financed by the University. Besides 
containing the usual information 
about the freshman orientation pro- 
gram, there is a section describing 
many of the things which Freshmen 
should know about the University 
and a detailed section on extra- 
curricular activities. A brief descrip- 
tion of the purposes and activities, an 
announcement of the time and place 
of meeting, the qualification for mem- 
bership, and the name of the activity 
leader or director are supplied for 
every campus organization, including 
church groups which are outside the 
jurisdiction of the University. 

A second interesting handbook was 
found in the Extra-curricular Directory 
published by the Dormitory Assembly 
of the Woman’s Self-Government 
Association of Ohio State University. 
The activities are grouped on the basis 
of six “main trends” of development— 
intellectual, occupational, social, spir- 
itual, aesthetic, and physical. A group 
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of miscellaneous organizations and 
activities completes the directory. 
For each organizations five types 
of information are supplied: purpose, 
membership (how one becomes a 
member), “open to” (qualifications 
for membership), cost, and time 
(frequency of meetings only). The 
Directory, of course, is intended 
primarily for women students, but 
because many of the organizations 
and activities listed are coeducational 
the Directory is also useful for counsel- 
ing purposes for men students. 


HE various practices and pro- 
cedures that have been noted are 
only a sample of what is being 
done in some large universities with 
reference to certain aspects of 
the administration of extra-curricular 
activities. The administration of 
extra-curricular activities is a major 
institutional undertaking involving 
many staff members and an elaborate 

pattern of practices and procedures. 
[Vol. XIII, No. 8] 








The Quality of College 
Teaching 


By LOAZ W. JOHNSON 


Reactions of Elementary-School and High-School Teachers to 
Their College Teachers and to College Teaching 


LTHOUGH administrators, stu- 
Ace and colleagues have 
often rated college teachers, 
in very few instances, if any, have 
elementary-school and_ high-school 
teachers recorded reactions to their 
former college teachers under a list 
of categories. The major purposes of 
this study were to gather opinions of 
elementary- and high-school teachers 
with respect to certain practices and 
conditions in colleges; to determine, 
as far as their expressed opinions 
would permit, what constitutes good 
or poor teaching; and to learn why 
certain college teachers are considered 
poor and others considered good. 

Two copies of a questionnaire were 
sent to one high school and to one 
elementary school in each state in 
the Union and other copies were 
submitted to teachers in attendance 
at summer sessions. The number of 
usable copies returned by elementary 
teachers was 57, by high-school 
teachers, 98. 

The elementary-school teachers had 
attended 31 universities, 25 teachers’ 
colleges, 16 liberal-arts colleges, 3 
agricultural, and 3 junior colleges. 
The total student-college-teacher rela- 
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tionships of the elementary-school 
teachers were 1,784; the average num- 
ber of college teachers had by each 
elementary-school teacher was 32. 
The high-school teachers had attended 
49 universities, 16 teachers’ colleges, 
27 liberal-arts colleges, 8 agricultural 
colleges, and 5 junior colleges. The 
total student-college-teacher relation- 
ships of the high-school teachers were 
3,020; the average number of college 
teachers had by each _ high-school 
teacher was 35. These institutions 
ranged from the smallest to the largest 
and from mediocre to the best in 
America. Every region of the United 
States was represented. 

Table I shows the college majors 
and minors of these elementary- and 
high-school teachers. Since many 
of the elementary-school teachers 
attended teachers’ colleges, where a 
major in education is usually required, 
67 per cent had majors in education, 
while only 42 per cent, or less than 
half of the high-school teachers, had 
majors in education. Social studies 
came second and English third with 
the elementary-school teachers, while 
English came second and social studies 
third with the high-school teachers. 
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QUALITY OF SOME TEACHING 


The totals show an average of almost 
two majors and two minors per 
teacher for both elementary- and 
high-school groups. 

Fifty of the 98 high-school teachers 
are teaching their major; 8, major 
and minor; 5, major and one other 
subject; 4, major and two other 
subjects; 10, minor; 7, minor and 
one other subject; 4, neither major 


TABLE I 


Cottece Majors anp Minors oF ELEMENTARY- 
ScHOoL AND HiGcH-ScHoo., TEACHERS 








ELemMeNtTAry- 
HOOL Hics-ScxHoo. 
TEACHERS TEACHERS 
Supjects (s7) (98) 





Majors | Minors | Majors | Minors 





(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 














Education.......... 38 8 41 20 
Social studies...... 14 19 19 28 
nin 646s II 25 24 38 
Economics ......... 8 3 14 16 
Physical science... . 5 16 18 25 
Mathematics....... 3 6 6 20 
ss cudcs tiie sakodns duet $8 1...<%. 
Foreign language. . 2 5 13 17 
B55 6.5 <4 5 90% ie Sees: I 4 
66.0.4 a0 tao we aa’ 6 e Baooxs 
Psychology......... 2 8 8 7 
Home economics. . . 3 3 I I 
Physical education. I I 3 5 
SE ae 2 I 12 II 
ee ae 92 92 171 192 











nor minor; and 10, no report on this 
item. Thus, the claim that teachers 
in order to get positions often have 
to teach in areas entirely foreign to 
their majors or minors is not supported 
by these data, since 95 per cent of the 
high-school teachers were teaching 
either a major or a minor. A simi- 
lar check could not be made on the 
elementary-school teachers. 

In answer to the question, “‘ Did 
you get from your college training 
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what you have needed most in your 
teaching activities?” 46 per cent of 
both groups answered “Yes,” 45 
per cent answered “No,” 9g per cent 
gave an indefinite answer or none at 
all. Thus, almost half of these 
teachers on the basis of experience 
were convinced that they did not get 
from their college training what they 
needed most as teachers on the job. 

It might seem that those who 
received from their college training 
what they needed most would have 
had no occasion to answer the next 
question, “What training, methods, 
procedures, or body of knowledge 
that you have needed in your teach- 
ing activities did you fail to get in 
college?” Ejighty-three per cent of 
the combined groups gave answers to 
this question, however. 

Certain groupings of the expressed 
needs of these teachers were at- 
tempted. Of the 57 elementary- 
school teachers 9 felt a need for 
more knowledge of certain areas of 
subject-matter; 16 were convinced 
that their college training was entirely 
too theoretical; 15 felt a need for 
more specific methods, procedures, 
and devices for presenting subject- 
matter effectively; 4 needed help in 
community relations; 5 needed a 
better understanding of children; and 
5 thought that professional ethics 
should receive more emphasis in 
college teaching. Three sample state- 
ments are given: “‘Not prepared to 
adjust education to a changing civili- 
zation,” “‘Subject-matter too detailed 
and in unrelated bits,” “Guidance 
in thinking of the students in terms 
of individuals needed.” 

Of the 98 high-school teachers 18 
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felt a need for more knowledge in 
general or in a given area; 23 desired 
more practical rather than theoretical 
training; 15 needed more specific 
methods, procedures, and devices for 
presenting subject-matter effectively; 
15 realized need for a better under- 
standing of how to get along with 
children; and 7 wanted more help 
with disciplinary problems. It is 
interesting to notice that 7 high- 
school teachers wanted help with 
discipline problems, while not a single 
elementary-school teacher mentioned 
discipline. 


INCE it takes a practice for 

granted, the next item on the 
questionnaire, ““On what level (fresh- 
man, junior, graduate, etc.) and in 
what field (English, education, science, 
etc.) did your teachers not recognize 
your degree of intelligence and dis- 
regard your maturity of judgment by 
prescribing rigid and seemingly petty 
course requirements?” may be char- 
acterized as a leading question. Only 
II per cent, however, gave “None” 
as an answer. The totals of the 
answers to this question correspond 
somewhat with the totals of major 
subjects given in Table I, education, 
English, social studies, and science 
being at the top and approximately in 
the order named. It is interesting 
and possibly significant that the 
number of designations was greater 
on the graduate than any other level, 
and that the number of graduate 
courses designated in education was 
much greater than in any other field. 
Of the 75 designations in education, 
37 were on the graduate level. Of 
equal interest was the variation in 
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English, in which 15 of the 30 designa- 
tions were on the freshman level. 
Evidently college Freshmen have 
not been satisfied with the formal 
composition courses in English which 
seem to continue to persist. 

The next question, ‘What per. 
centage of your college teachers chal. 
lenged your thinking capacity either 
by scholarly presentation or by the 
use of intelligent assignments?” is 
answered in the following table: 


Per Cent of Per Cent of 
College Teachers 155 Teachers 
EE een: 
gS ES reer 16 
FOP Behe ccccecsveseccodccvvesecse 27 
is Alto rb. cig cite ee phe! siecle 26 
Es AU oe ance se 6 


The answer to the question, “What 
percentage of your college teachers 
had nothing of significance to offer 
you?” is given in this table: 


Per Cent of Per Cent of 

College Teachers 155 Teachers 
Bm BS. cc ccccvcscsccccccsesescsec Se 
nh Ee nee tee eae 17 
"ay. ie Reena tha eee 13 
SE Fs ce anae g die bee's ae oo oe 4 
aero 9 


The answer to the question, “ What 
percentage of your working time in 
college was devoted to finding and 
learning inconsequential materials 
merely to meet the prescribed course 
requirements of your teachers?”’ is 
covered by the percentages in the 
table which follows: 


Per Cent of Per Cent of 

Time 155 Teachers 
eee Seek fie Pes sind ae ee 35 
BEF BB. ccccnwicrecvoeesseogseeos 20 
CN oe he iw wee eu Om 32 
Se OE PETS PEE Ce” 12 
SS STEROL 11 


A closely related item called for a 
classification of college teachers under 
the headings given in Table I]—the 
teachers 
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QUALITY OF SOME TEACHING 


giving these ratings are indicated. 
The distribution of the classifications 
in tabular form presents an approxi- 
mately normal curve. 

If tolerance is a concomitant of 
knowledge, college teachers should be 
most tolerant and considerate of the 
opinions of others. On the basis of 
contentions from college students that 
the opposite is true, the question, 
“Does the admonition, ‘Think what 
you please but be careful what you 
gay in that course,’ often apply to 
college situations today?” was asked. 
To this question 72 per cent of the 
elementary- and high-school teachers 
answered “‘ Yes’’; 25 per cent answered 
“No.” The other 3 per cent gave 
ho answer or gave statements too 
indefinite to classify. Numerous com- 
ments to the effect that college 
teachers are prejudiced and dogmatic 
were inserted in this item. 


HE next item asked whether 

more practical suggestions for 
teaching work had been gathered 
from theory and methods courses 
than from observation of good college 
teachers. In answer, 47 per cent of 
the elementary-school teachers named 
methods, 37 per cent indicated obser- 
vation of college teachers, 7 per cent 
said from both, and the other 9 per 
cent gave no answer; on the other 
hand, 36 per cent of the high-school 
teachers designated methods, 47 per 
cent indicated observation of college 
teachers, 7 per cent said from both, 
6 per cent said from neither, and 4 per 
cent gave no answer. The variation 
between elementary- and high-school 
teachers possibly was due to the more 
specific methods and procedures illus- 
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trated and emphasized on the ele- 
mentary level and to the tendency of 
high-school teachers to resort to the 
lecture procedures used by college 
teachers. 

On the basis of experience these 
elementary- and high-school teachers 
ranked ten types of recitations under 
one of four categories. There was 
marked correspondence between the 
rankings of the two groups. Under 
“thought-provoking,” the discussion 
type of recitation came first, sem- 
inar second, laboratory third. Under 
“‘timesaving,” lecture type of recita- 
tion came first, demonstration sec- 

TABLE II 


Ratincs or CoLttece TEACHERS GIVEN BY 
PERCENTAGES OF TEACHERS 














Percent of Out- | Excel- | Aver- P Worth- 
College Teachers|standing} lent age oes less 
— ns ee (4) G) (6) 

B= Ohi... ck-. 78 52 13 75 52 
a II 37 42 16 3 
Se ee ee EN BS five ewuenses 
fy ED Oe eee eee ee 




















ond, question-answer third. Under 
“effective presentation,” the demon- 
stration type of recitation came 
first, lecture second, laboratory third. 
Under “practical benefits derived,” 
laboratory type of recitation came 
first, discussion second, and dem- 
onstration third. 

In order to satisfy one major 
purpose of the study, each person 
participating in the project was asked 
to give the name, institution, subjects 
taught, type of recitation, and striking 
characteristics of the best and of the 
poorest teacher of his entire college 
experience. Although data gathered 
by such questions are difficult to place 
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into categories and to evaluate, these 
items brought forth much _ valu- 
able information concerning college 
teachers and college teaching. 

Table III summarizes the char- 
acteristics of their best college teachers 
as indicated by the elementary- and 
high-school groups. Table IV sum- 
marizes the characteristics of their 
poorest college teachers as indicated 
by the two groups. These elementary- 

TABLE III 


SrrikinG CHARACTERISTICS OF Best COLLEGE 
Teacuers Hap sy Botu Groups or TEACHERS 

















Characteristics ss «= ad fe, 
(57) (98) 
(1) (2) (3) 
Command of subject-matter. 33 53 
Effective presentation....... 35 $2 
Respect for persons......... 13 32 
Interest in students......... 15 30 
Commanding personality... . 16 go 
Desirable personal qualities. . 32 29 
Enthusiastic and stimulating}......... 28 
Skill in class management. . . 10 25 
Power to think through 
Es Se 22 
Logical organization........ 13 21 
Interest in work............ 9 14 
Thought-provoking assign- 
ES a ee II 13 
Emphasized essentials.......]......... 12 
Exacting but fair........... 7 11 
EE ee ree 9 
Miscellaneous.............. 4 5 
Encouraged learning........ O) “Estée 
RES ee errr I Fete 








and high-school teachers leave no 
doubt as to what they consider 
fundamental qualities of good college 
teachers and good college teaching. 
They also make definite expressions 
as to the characteristics and behavior 
of poor college teachers. 

A summary of the subjects taught 
by their best and poorest teachers 
corresponded somewhat, but possibly 
not to a significant degree, with the 
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majors and minors of the teachers, 
A count showed that the subjects 
taught by the best teachers corre- 
sponded with the major of the high- 
school teachers in 60 per cent of the 
cases, minor in 14 per cent, neither in 
20 per cent. The subject taught by 
the poorest teachers corresponded 
with the major of the elementary- 
school teachers in 34 per cent of the 
cases, minor in 20 per cent, and 
neither in 38 per cent. Either the 
name of college teacher or subject 
taught was omitted in the other cases, 


LTHOUGH the number of 
elementary- and_high-school 
teachers included in this study was 
not large, the 187 different higher 
institutions and the 4,804 different 
student-teacher relationships involved 
should afford adequate bases for 
these teachers to evaluate their col- 
lege experiences and to render fair 
judgments with respect to the items 
included in the questionnaire. 

The data collected and presented 
show definitely that these elementary- 
and high-school teachers did not 
always get from their college experi- 
ences the information and training 
which would serve them to the best 
advantage in their teaching situa- 
tions. This lack was attributed to 
the broad chasm between the im- 
practical theories presented and the 
artificial practice-teaching conditions 
provided in the colleges and the 
usual teaching situation in which 
the teacher found himself. Although 
these teachers made no mention of it, 
possibly they were handicapped by 
unfamiliarity with the newer educa- 
tional practices which had come 
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upon the scene after they had com 
pleted their basic college training. 
The data tend to show that the 
more advanced a student is in college 
the more he feels cramped by petty 
or insignificant course requirements. 
Many statements were included to 
the effect that college teachers, in 


TABLE IV 


STRIKING CHARACTERISTICS OF Poorest COLLEGE 
Teacuers Hap By Boru Groups oF TEACHERS 




















Characteristics a Bd fie, 
(57) (98) 
(1) (2) (3) 
Ineffective presentation..... 36 55 
ye oad wer of thinking 
gn oubject..........].....000. 38 
No ine Setieelan or enthusiasm 9 24 
Undesirable personality... .. 13 22 
Unable to recognize essentials}......... 21 
Undesirable personal qualities a1 21 
Poor assignments........... 14 19 
Insufficient command of 
subject-matter........... 22 18 
Lack of organization of work 14 17 
Poor class management..... 10 16 
Inconsistent in dealing with 
RRR Re pee pate 18 16 
Not interested in students...|......... 16 
ER pee Serer 13 
RE: ey 13 
No respect for persons...... 11 II 
Related personal experiences.|......... 11 
Noconsideration of students’ 
hed s¢eubtev 4s eee 12 8 
Teacher not interested in 
TS. uae Flee ty ORaeens wna’ 8 
EE Pere he ere 8 
Cs ehccinide snGaglcwueia suse 5 
Miscellaneous.............. 7 4 





their positions of relative security 
and freedom from supervision and 
with their numerous personal inter- 
ests, become lethargic and indifferent 
to their professional responsibilities 
and insist on following outlines and 
prescriptions of years’ standing regard- 
less of the abilities, accomplishments, 
needs, and even requests of students. 
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The data also tend to show that, in 
the opinion of these elementary- and 
high-school teachers, college teachers 
are either dogmatic, prejudiced, or 
intolerant of opinions contrary to 
their own views. Of the 155 teachers 
III were inclined to believe that a 
student could think what he pleased, 
but that he should be careful as to 
what he says in a college course. 

Both elementary- and high-school 
teachers designated “discussion” as 
the most thought-provoking type of 
recitation, “lecture” as the most 
timesaving, and “‘demonstration” as 
the type for most effective presenta- 
tion. The elementary-school group 
chose ‘‘demonstration” and the high- 
school group “laboratory” as the 
type from which the most practical 
benefits could be derived. 

Neither the elementary- nor the 
high-school teachers had any qualms 
about giving the characteristics and 
practices of their best and of their 
poorest college teachers. With only 
a few exceptions the two groups were 
in agreement on these qualities. Evi- 
dently the student who is preparing 
to teach in an elementary or a high 
school desires to have his preparation 
under the direction of a college 
teacher who has a commanding per- 
sonality with desirable character 
qualities, who has a thorough com- 
mand of subject-matter, who has the 
power to think through a problem 
and logically to organize his work 
with emphasis upon the essentials, 
who is able to make effective presenta- 
tion of materials, who stimulates and 
inspires thinking, and who gives due 
consideration and recognition to the 
contributions of others. 

[Vol. XIII, No. 8] 








The Recreational Reading Room 


By A. BEATRICE YOUNG 


A New Frontier 


EARS ago we sat with the 

y architect and our wishful think- 

ing took the form of: circula- 
tion desks, reference rooms, catalogue 
departments, offices, periodical and 
reserved-book divisions, and a recrea- 
tional reading room. We must have 
the recreational reading room—a 
beautiful well-lighted room with easy 
chairs, a fireplace, shelves of intriguing 
books, tapestries, paintings, statues. 
The door of the room would open and 
a delighted student body rush uncon- 
trolled into the room. That was 
our dream. 

Finally we had the recreational 
reading room. There were no tradi- 
tions back of it; it was our creation. 
Just because Brown allowed smoking 
in a recreational-reading room was no 
sign that Radcliffe had to. Because 
the University of Oklahoma permitted 
books to circulate was no reason 
Harvard was forced to follow suit. 

We began to make rules against the 
use of the room: students must check 
textbooks and brief cases at the door; 
there must be no studying in the 
room, no talking, no lounging in the 
easy chairs; students must slip covers 
over their shoes so that the furniture 
would not be soiled; they must read 
just the books from the collection in 


the room (beautifully bound classics 
and other volumes equally lacking in 
interest for the average modern col- 
legiate) ; they must have close super- 
vision, suspicious supervision (most 
students would wish to mutilate or 
confiscate the books if they did not 
know someone was watching them); 
and books must not circulate. 

And then we were surprised to 
discover that students did not like 
to read—and after all we had done 
for them! We had been dreaming 
and planning of this opportunity for 
them for years, but the students did 
not rush into the room 100 per cent 
strong. With such rules they did 
not want to spend all their spare 
time in this room—the browsing 
room. 

Because “the browsing rooms which 
were models of beauty and ease” were 
such a disappointment, librarians 
traveled across the country to investi- 
gate them. They found that the 
rooms in most colleges were prac- 
tically empty. In a few they found 
one or two interested students— 
students who knew the idea was good 
and would not be beaten by the rules 
and setup which surrounded the room. 
Statistics showed that the library 
browsing rooms were a great failure. 
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RECREATIONAL READING ROOM 


HE replies from a recent ques- 
tionnaire appear rather hopeful 

and helpful. It was sent out to 95 
colleges (private and state), uni- 
versities, and teachers’ colleges. Out 
of this number 77 replied. To the 
question, Do you have a room for 
recreational reading? replies were: in 
the North, none; South, 12; East, 12; 
West, 4; Middlewest, 1. The most 
popular name was the “browsing 
room.” This was chosen by many 
colleges. Twenty-nine institutions 
have browsing rooms: the universities 
of Alabama, Arkansas, Brown, Colo- 
rado, Columbia, Cornell, Denver, 
Drew, Harvard, Illinois, Kentucky, 
Louisiana State, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Palmer, Southern Methodist, Texas, 
Virginia, Washington, and Yale;also, 
Florida State College for Women, 
Lafayette College, North Carolina 
State, North Carolina Woman’s, 
Palmer Library, Radcliffe, Randolph- 
Macon, and Talladega. Most of 
the rooms are open the same hours 
as the main library, that is, from 
8:00 A. M. to 10:00 Pp. M. Three are 
open only in the afternoon; two have 
opening hours of g:00 A. M. to 5:00 
P. M.; one is open afternoon and 
evening. Fifteen replied that books 
circulate. In none are the novels all 
housed in this room. All purchase 
novels for other parts of the library. 
Twenty-one were loud in their 
praise and declared the room a great 
success. Three libraries were doubt- 
ful. Success was attributed to open 
shelves which give the student a 
much-appreciated contact with the 
books, the rest of the library 
having closed stacks; in some libraries 
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smoking is permitted and adds an 
extra attraction to the room. Stu- 
dents who were not readers have 
been lured into being regular users 
of the room and now love to read. 
Students have helped with the selec- 
tion of the books and feel that it is 
definitely their creation and pos- 
session. They approve and appreciate 
the quality and type of books in the 
browsing room which is easily accessi- 
ble from the front door, is informal, 
and has an alive, changing collection. 
The room has caused a marked 
increase in circulation and more 
books are being sent to the bindery 
because of constant use. Popularity 
is also due to the delightful collection 
of current magazines. 

Fourteen replied that the room has 
the support of the faculty; two that 
it does not. Twelve said the faculty 
showed “interest” and encouraged 
the students to use the room. In 
fourteen colleges the faculty use 
the room. 

Among activities the room sponsors 
are displays of books, evenings of 
reading, book reviews, readings in 
daytime, recorded music programs, 
dormitory libraries, Student Union 
libraries, Sunday evening reading 
hours, exhibits, round-table and dis- 
cussion groups, reading lists, open- 
house programs where emphasis is 
placed on books. 

The average number of volumes in 
this room is 3,000, although one 
library boasted 17,000; others have 
5,000, several have between 500 and 
1,000. Only six reported having 
magazines in the room, the number of 
which ranged from 8 to 150. 
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Students in fifteen libraries sought 
help in choosing books for recreational 
reading. Seven libraries keep records 
of the individual student’s reading on 
cards. The persistent answer to, 
“When the student has set out on 
a reading program, what measures 
are taken to direct the course of 
program?” was “This part of the 
program has not been worked out.” 
The student’s reading is correlated 
with his regular studies only as he 
chooses to correlate it himself. No 
attempt is made to record how the 
amount of recreational reading corre- 
lates with the student’s academic 
standing. Eight libraries have a 
library-attendant in this room. 


UGGESTIONS for improving the 

service of this room included 
faculty co-operation, creation and 
fostering a love of reading, establish- 
ment of contacts between library and 
students, service of a full-time trained 
attendant, keeping the room open 
longer hours, changing physical con- 
dition of the room, and integrating 
the curriculum with theroom. Those 
colleges which do not have a recrea- 
tional reading room give some guid- 
ance to the student’s reading through 
attendant in documents room, at 
the circulation desk, the reference 
librarian, the librarian and the read- 
‘ers’ consultant desk. 

Practically every librarian stated 
that some sort of guidance for recrea- 
tional reading is being attempted 
although no separate room is avail- 
able. Six libraries are looking forward 
to having a “‘ browsing room”’ in their 
new buildings. Only two reported 
that they have no interest in such a 
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room even though they do believe in 
encouraging recreational reading. One 
library has a readers’ adviser but no 
special room for recreational reading, 

One other librarian stated that he 
has tables and comfortable chairs 
right in the stacks. He thought this 
much more satisfactory than a 
room set apart since students had 
open-shelf access. The room for 
encouraging reading, he felt, was 
most important and effective when 
stacks are closed. Only one librarian 
believes the students should have the 
fun of selecting their own books 
without guidance, and that there 
should be no formal, library setup 
for this service. 

These rooms and their supervisors 
are attempting to broaden their scope 
and extend their facilities to all parts 
of the campus, establishing dormitory, 
student-union, and fraternity- and 
sorority-house libraries. Some of the 
reports stated that the establishing 
of these reading centers away from 
the library was, in their opinion, of 
greater importance than the browsing 
room. 

More faculty support is desired and 
needed if the room is to function in 
the fullest sense of the word. On the 
campus of the University of Denver 
we are having co-operation through 
our English departments, both liter- 
ature and English language, and also 
through the English-expression classes, 
through our political-science and 
sociology departments as well as educa- 
tion and speech. Also we give a 
credit course in reading guidance 
which helps tie up the room with 
academic work. One college labels 
a similar course, “‘ Book Seminar.” 
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RECREATIONAL READING ROOM 


ROM the reports we see one of 

our weak points lies in our 
follow-up work. We have a greater 
opportunity to keep records through 
this room than we do have through 
dormitory, student-union, or fra- 
ternity libraries, but only circulation 
records are being kept. 

At the present time my records are 
in my head and on little slips of paper 
tucked into the corner of my desk 
blotter. I have the ability to remem- 
ber what the various students, to a 
certain extent, and faculty and com- 
munity users of the library have read 
and something of their likes; and I 
use this ability because it makes 
people feel so individual. When I 
can call them by name and ask them 
how they liked a certain title they 
feel freer to come the next time they 
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want help. Sometimes they excuse 
their call for help by saying, “You 
always know what I should like.” 
This method, of course, is not good 
if someone else tries to carry on 
the advising, but it is more fasci- 
natingly informal and attractive than 
referring to a card file for information. 
And finally the success of the room 
depends upon informality. Let me 
suggest that the students be per- 
mitted to lounge, to whisper, to hold 
round-table discussions in the room, 
to check out books, and that the 
room attendant takes time to discuss 
with the readers books, articles, or 
reading problems. Let us have as 
few rules as possible, and with this 
freedom come respect, graciousness, 
interest, and a love for the room—the 

recreational-reading room. 
[Vol. XIII, No. 8 
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About Those Exchanges’ 


The Minister of Education was a 
trifle indignant when I attempted 
to explain the pre-medic work which 
would be expected of one of his com- 
patriots who had obtained a scholar- 
ship in the United States. ‘Mexico 
makes no such requirement,” he said. 
“Our dachilleres are recognized there. 
They start right in studying medi- 
cine.” And he insisted that the 
bachillerato conferred by the schools 
under his direction was equivalent to 
a junior-college certificate at least. 

Misunderstandings in attempting 
to equate credits in Latin-American 
countries with those in the United 
States are bound to become more 
frequent as more and more colleges 
and universities in our country open 
their doors to students and teachers 
from the rest of the Americas. That 
this welcome is gaining proportions 
may be seen in the fact that in the 
Latin-American republic where I have 
been teaching, the fund appropriated 
to give additional help to those who 
are offered scholarships has already 
been used up. A few warnings are 
given here to deans and registrars in 
our own schools who might be con- 
fused by inequalities in the two educa- 
tional systems when they attempt to 
estimate the standing of their scholars. 

The Latin-American system is of 
course based upon that of Spain, and 
differences from our own system 


‘Reported by Dwight L. Bolinger, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Spanish, Washburn Municipal University. 


are fairly uniform throughout Latin 
America. The most conspicuous vari- 
ance is that of terminology in the 
secondary schools. This may be seen 
in the following expressions: 
colegio—not a college, but a secondary 
school (also referred to as instituto or 
liceo); or may mean a primary school 
profesor—not a professor, but a secondary. 
school instructor 
bachiller—not a bachelor of arts of 
science, but a graduate of a secondary 
school 


The degrees conferred by the uni- 
versity are the /icencia, roughly corre- 
sponding to an A.B. or a B.S. (the 
person bearing this degree is a /icen- 
ciado), and that of doctor, which falls 
somewhere between an M.A. and 
Ph.D. Allowance must, of course, be 
made for the fact that far fewer 
continue for these higher degrees in 
Latin America than continue through 
college or university in the United 
States, so that only the better stu- 
dents are attracted and the average 
in intellectual ability at least, if not 
in training, is probably somewhat 
higher than at the corresponding 
level in the United States. This is 
not true, however, of the secondary 
schools, and since it is with the 
bachilleres that our schools are mainly 
concerned, we shall address ourselves 
further to them. 

The dachillerato represents five years 
of secondary schooling, following the 
six years of elementary school. This 
makes a total of eleven, one fewer 
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than is represented by our high-school 
certificate. It may be argued (as it 
was by my friend the Minister) that 
the subjects treated in the colegio are 
more mature than those offered in 
our high schools. In some respects 
they look that way on paper. Here, 
as a sample, is the secondary-school 
curriculum in the country in which 

I have been teaching (prescribed, 

except as indicated): 

Agriculture: all five years (Offered in 
most, but not all, of the secondary 
schools) 

Domestic Arts: program not fixed 

Spanish (Besides literature, composition, 
spelling, as offered in English classes in 
the United States, work in etymology 
is also prescribed for the last two 
years.): all five years 

Botany and zodlogy: first and second 
years 

Anthropology (So it would probably 
appear on a transcript, but it is really 
physiology.): third year 

Mineralogy and geology: fourth year 

Biology: fifth year 

Kitchen (for girls, of course): first four 
years 

Drawing: second and third years 

Civics: fourth and fifth years 

Physical education: all five years, but 
considerably skimped in the instruction 
available to girls 

Physics: all five years 

French: second year and elective there- 
after 

Geography: all five years, with the 
fourth year dedicated to physiography 

Cosmography: fifth year 

History: all five years, taken chrono- 
logically, so that the burden of 
paleontology falls on the year that 
would correspond to our seventh grade 

English: all five years 

General literature: fifth year 

Manual training (With the program 
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skimped, as with physical education, 
where girls are concerned; sewing is 
obligatory the first four years.): first, 
second and third years. 

Mathematics (With algebra offered in the 
first year and trigonometry in the 
fourth and fifth): all five years 

Typewriting: elective, third, fourth, and 
fifth years 

Music (With study of harmony and the 
sonata form as early as the second 
year): all five years 

Psychology: fourth and fifth years 

Chemistry: all five years 


It is obvious at a glance that this 
is an ambitious program—subjects 
are attempted which we should not 
think of undertaking before college— 
celestial mechanics, harmony, meteor- 
ology, organic chemistry, etymology, 
for example. If they could be suc- 
cessfully implanted, the Minister 
would be right in supposing that the 
bachillerato is worth at least an 
Associate in Arts; but unfortunately 
they cannot. This is not intended as 
a criticism of Latin-American educa- 
tion, but it is pertinent and necessary 
to point out certain of the deficiencies 
which keep them from being all that it 
seems to be. The principal difficulty 
is that practically all the students, 
and often many of the teachers, lack 
the preparation necessary to explore 
these loftier spheres. The result is 
a typical “ book learning” —a smatter- 
ing of vocabulary, a number of facts 
learned by rote, but too little actually 
digested and assimilated. The subject- 
matter, furthermore, is arranged to 
the convenience of the teacher’s adult 
mind, and not to the feeding technique 
that we have succeeded in at least 
partially perfecting in the United 
States—subjects are taught much as 
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if a dietician were to give proteins for 
breakfast, carbohydrates for lunch, 
and fats for supper—topically, and 
not digestibly; history is chrono- 
logical, language is according to the 
parts of speech, and each material 
tends to follow the traditional cate- 
gories into which it has fallen by 
design, accident, or malice. Looking 
at the curriculum of the sciences we 
find much that is obsolete; psychology, 
for instance, is completely in the 
facultative tradition, and in my own 
classes none of my fourth- or fifth- 
year students had even heard of 
behaviorism or Gestalt. The result 
is that the graduates emerge with an 
immature notion of how the world 
about them is made up. Measuring 
techniques, such as know them, are 
almost nonexistent, and Dewey, Bode, 
and Thorndike are no more than 
names, where they are known at all. 
Despite its superficial impressiveness, 
the secondary-school course of study 
in Latin countries is not worth more 
than that of our American high 
schools. Naturally the range of qual- 
ity is as wide in the rest of the 
Americas as in the United States, and 
it would be a mistake to generalize 
too widely from an experience in one 
country; but the picture that I 
have given is common enough to 
justify a warning. 

There are, of course, compensa- 
tions. Most important is that stu- 
dents who have the initiative to 
pursue their studies in a foreign 
country show themselves by that 
fact to be in the main superior stu- 
dents. Also, with the complete lack 
of side shows and foolishness such as 
beguile the student in many of our 
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high schools, the genuinely serious 
person can by applying himself gain 
perhaps more than the average high- 
school student, in spite of the unfavor- 
able circumstances which I have 
described. 

But those circumstances need to be 
borne in mind when transcripts from 
Latin-American countries are evalu- 
ated. Otherwise one is liable to fall 
into the error of a certain Alabama 
college which recently appointed as 
instructor a Central American dachiller 
who was at the time enrolled as a 
Freshman in his home university. 


Statistics for the Lay Student’ 


Many different demands are made 
upon statistical devices—demands as 
to refinement, speciality, complexity, 
and interpretation. It is necessary 
for persons entering some fields to 
have a highly developed statistical 
knowledge, while others need only 
a slight familiarity with the use and 
interpretation of common statistical 
terms. The deftness with which this 
tool must be wielded is first dependent 
upon the goals of the field in which 
it is being used, and second, it is 
dependent upon the mathematical 
training of the wielder. 

To the college or university 
attempting to prepare students with 
varied mathematical backgrounds to 
use the statistical tools in various 
ways and in different fields, the 
problem has become quite complex. 
Especially is it difficult to handle 
those students who are not planning 
to become skilled statisticians, but 


*Reported by J. E. Bachelder, Jr., Associate 
Professor of Sociology, University of New Hampshire. 
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rather desire help in understanding 
and interpreting the simpler and more 
common statistical presentations. 

This problem was faced at the 
University of New Hampshire in the 
fall of 1940 when a hearing was called 
to discuss the courses then offered at 
the University in the field of statistics. 
These courses, two in number, were 
both given by the mathematics 
department. One, consisting of an 
introduction to statistics, was a year 
course and had a prerequisite of two 
years of high-school mathematics or 
its equivalent. The other was also 
a year course and dealt with social 
and economic statistics. It had as a 
prerequisite the introductory statistics 
course. In order for a student to 
know anything about social statistics 
it was necessary for him to take two 
full years’ work. 

There was no question that the 
courses, as given, were excellent, but 
there was a lack of unanimity in 
opinion as to the degree to which 
they met the needs of the various 
students sent into the courses by the 
several departments concerned. 

The members of the mathematics 
department staff stated that they 
were ready to consider any proposal 
made by the Social Science Division. 
Accordingly the dean of the Liberal 
Arts College turned the matter over 
to that Division for consideration. 
It, in turn, appointed a committee to 
investigate the needs and the atti- 
tudes of the various departments 
and to draw up a proposal. 

This committee soon discovered 
that the following considerations 
would have to be taken into account 
before any proposal could be made: 
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. The majority of the students in the 


social sciences had had such a hetero- 
geneous background of high-school 
mathematics, heterogeneous both as to 
subject-matter and quality of work, 
that they were not prepared for a 
mathematical statistics course. 


. Few of the students would ever have 


occasion to work out complicated 
statistical formulas in either their 
course work or vocations and so did not 
need a highly manipulative statistical 
course. 


.The majority of the social-science 


students needed a knowledge of how to 
interpret statistical findings rather 
than how to manipulate the formulas. 


. The two year courses required in the 


previously mentioned statistics courses 
took too much time except for those 
who planned to become full-fledged 
social statisticians. 


. Some of the staff of the division felt 


that there was no real need for the 
majority of the students to know the 
mathematical reasoning and theory 
behind statistical formulas; that the 
formulas could be used and a result 
obtained without more than a rudi- 
mentary mathematical background. 


. Furthermore, it was held by some that 


with the aid of adding and computing 
machines and printed mathematical 
tables much more could be accom- 
plished in a short time, even with a 
student of meager mathematical ability, 
if the statistical theory were omitted 
and the student merely taught to 
substitute the proper data in the right 
place in the formulas. 


. It was also felt by some that a person 


trained in mathematics would have 
difficulty in fully understanding the 
place of statistics in the social sciences 
and, moreover, it was felt that any one 
social scientist would have difficulty in 
understanding the needs of the separate 
fields within the division. 
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In order to meet these problems 
it was clear that it would be difficult 
to frame a single course, taught by 
one man, in one department which 
would meet all of the needs. It was 
proposed, therefore, to develop an 
experimental course, try it out, evalu- 
ate the results, and try it again in an 
effort to work out a satisfactory 
solution, 

As framed at present, the couser 
will be known as Social Statistics 51 
and will not be administered within 
any single department. It will be a 
semester course, under the immediate 
jurisdiction of two instructors, one 
from the mathematics department 
and one from the sociology depart- 
ment. The course will carry 3 
semester-hours of credit and will 
meet three times a week. 

The first week’s work will consist 
of a study of the place of statistics 
in the social sciences. This will 
include a discussion of the meaning 
of the statistical method; the limita- 
tions of its use in the social sciences; 
the problems and possible errors 
involved in collecting, handling, and 
interpreting statistics; and a few 
examples of the use of this tool in 
various social fields. Then the mathe- 
matics instructor will have the group 
for eight or nine weeks. He will 
introduce the group to the simpler 
and more common statistical formulas 
and terms, including the simpler 
types of correlation. 

In this phase of the work there will 
be little or no attempt to deduce the 
formulas. The students will be given 
raw data and taught how to sub- 
stitute the proper figure in the proper 
place, to arrive at an answer, and then 
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to interpret the answer. They will 
require little mathematical back- 
ground, since adding and computing 
machines and mathematical tables will 
be used for the bulk of the work. 

At the end of this period the 
students will be divided into groups 
according to their major fields and 
will be given pertinent problems 
selected by members of the staffs of 
several social-science departments. 
They will work out certain findings 
and spend some time interpreting 
those results. Finally, they will be 
given published findings and aided in 
interpreting them. 

This course will in no way sup- 
plant the statistical courses which are 
already being given. In fact, stu- 
dents who plan to use or will require 
a regular statistical knowledge will be 
sent to those courses and will not be 
permitted to take the new course. 

The degree to which this course 
will meet the problem will be ascer- 
tained only after the course has been 
given. As it is to be repeated each 
semester a partial evaluation may be 
made at the end of the first year. 
But the degree to which it is, on 
paper, meeting the need felt is evident 
in that one department has already 
made it a required course in one of its 
prescribed curriculums. Three times 
as many students as could be handled 
wished to enroll at its first offering. 

Whether or not this course will 
acquaint the lay student with sta- 
tistics is yet to be seen. Suffice it to 
say that it is an experimental, flexible 
course, and in those places where it 
later appears to be weak it will be 
changed or if it fails entirely it will be 
abandoned for some other method. 
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The Consultant-Group 
Textbook’ 


The fallibility of the “single author” 
textbook, with its danger of per- 
petuating errors, has long been real- 
ized. Steps have been taken to 
remedy this condition by having 
textbooks written by a number of 
persons, each being regarded as an 
authority on his subject. This is 
an advantage over the old method of 
writing books by a single author, 
because the material is certain to be 
more recent. Even this procedure has 
some unsuspected pitfalls. Authori- 
ties on a particular subject usually 
give a good summary of the literature 
and discuss the views of other investi- 
gators, but they frequently color 
their reports with their own con- 
ceptions. It seems, therefore, that 
textbooks, whether they are written 
by one man or by a number of men, 
cannot always be relied upon to be 
complete, authentic, and unbiased. 

An elaboration of the group-author 
method of writing technical material 
has been used with some success in 
the Journal of Dental Education during 
the last three years. By this plan 
articles written by one author are 
submitted to five or six consultants— 
authorities in the particular subject— 
for criticism, suggestions, and 
additions. It would seem that this 
consultant idea could be used equally 
well in the writing of textbooks. 

Balint Orban has undertaken to 
edit such a textbook on oral histology. 
He has assigned the writing of the 
individual chapters to 17 men who 


*Reported by Charles F. Bodecker, Division of 
Oral Histology, School of Dental and Oral Surgery, 
Columbia University. 
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have been active in research on 
particular phases. Up to this point 
the plan is the same as the usual 
“group author” textbook. In order, 
however, to make the text more 
authoritative, each chapter is to be 
subjected to the criticism of all the 
other authors. It is clear that each 
one is responsible not only for the 
chapter he has written but also for 
the entire book. Each chapter under- 
goes sO many corrections and addi- 
tions that it would not be right that 
it carry the name of the original 
author; the names of all authors 
together with that of the editor are 
listed only on the title page. This 
method of writing textbooks might 
be designated as the “‘group-author- 
consultant plan.” 

This plan has also been used in the 
publication of Textbook of Surgery, 
in the compilation of which 22 
co-authors were active. Their names 
are listed on the title page but no 
credit is given to individuals at the 
end of each chapter. It is possible 
that the group-author-consultant plan 
has been used in the publication of 
other textbooks, which are not known 
to the writer. However that may be, 
it has been considered advisable to 
bring this scheme to the attention 
of teachers because its application 
may be useful in eliminating much 
deadwood from textbooks. 

Theoretically this plan seems to be 
the closest approach to the ideal, 
but like all ideals, it may be some- 
what difficult of accomplishment. 
The work of the editor will not be 
easy; he will have to edit the manu- 


‘Homans, John, e¢ al. Textbook of Surgery. 
Springfield, Illinois: Charles C. Thomas, 1940. 
1272 pages. 
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script extensively so that the varying 
styles of the contributors are uni- 
formly readable. Also, he will be 
faced with radical differences of opin- 
ion among the various authors. The 
details of arranging the material must 
be worked out. Merely as a matter 
of suggestion, the following plan 
could be tried. A preliminary con- 
ference of all authors should be held 
before work is started on this new 
type of textbook. Some of the points 
which should be discussed are: 
Outline and arrangement of material 

The inclusion or omission of controversial 

subjects— 

If included, should controversial 
subjects be incorporated in the text 
without clear differentiation between 
generally accepted and controversial 
material, or is it preferable to earmark 
controversial subjects by small type, or 
to divide the book into two parts, the 
first containing only generally accepted 
material and the second controversial 
matter? 

The selection of an editor or chairman of 
the committee of authors 
Determination of the purpose—under- 
graduate, graduate, teacher, or research 
for which the book is designed 
The inclusion or omission of con- 
troversial subjects must be decided. 
All fields which are still in the 
developmental stage have contro- 
versial topics. It is common knowl- 
edge that this material is discussed 
in many textbooks together with the 
established views. Such a mixture 
of accepted and controversial material 
tends to confuse the student or even 
give him a biased idea of the subject. 
Does it not seem preferable, therefore, 
to give students first the established 
views and after these are compre- 
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hended thoroughly, to enter into a 
discussion of controversial material? 
Mr. Orban, in editing the new text- 
book on oral histology already men- 
tioned, believes that controversial 
matter should be included. He plans 
to insert it throughout the text but 
will have it printed in smaller 
type. Controversial matters should 
be clearly earmarked as such. Some 
might wish to exclude controversial 
matters entirely and present only 
the completely established facts. It 
seems, however, that this method 
gives the student the impression that 
the subject is “cut and dried” and 
that there is no further opportunity 
for research. Teaching experience 
leads to the opinion that wide-awake, 
progressive students are stimulated 
by the knowledge that research possi- 
bilities exist and that this reaction 
creates a greater interest, even enthusi- 
asm, in the subject. As interest is an 
important factor in teaching, con- 
troversial material of worth should be 
included in one form or another. 

The group-author-consultant plan 
of textbook, without a doubt, will 
be criticized severely. Authors may 
think, probably in error, that “one 
author” books will become useless if 
the proposed plan is carried out in 
their particular fields. Textbooks 
written under this plan probably 
would be voluminous and costly, 
because each author would write 
about his particular field of interest 
and elaborate it to its fullest extent. 
Many such textbooks probably would 
not be suitable for the average under- 
graduate students but would be 
extremely valuable to teachers and 
workers in research. 
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The-Reporter: 





Tue proceedings marking the cele- 
bration of Rutgers University’s one 
hundred and _ seventy-fifth anni- 
versary have recently been published. 
The volumes record the addresses 
delivered and the Anniversary Con- 
vocation commemorating the founding 
of Rutgers as Queen’s College. 


A senror unit of the R.O.T.C. pro- 
viding instruction in field artillery 
has been started at West Virginia 
State College. This unit, the only 
one of its type in the country approved 
by the War Department for a negro 
college, will train male students in 
the duties of commissioned officers 
and qualify them as Reserve Officers 
in the United States Army. 


Licut games and recreation have 
been abolished for the duration of 
the War under a new toughening-up 
physical-education program estab- 
lished by the School of Education and 
Athletics at the Pennsylvania State 
College. Potential draftees and service 
men will undergo compulsory body- 
conditioning exercises in their classes, 
with such games as archery and 
badminton abolished. The emphasis 
will be placed upon general physical 
improvement rather than game ability. 
Classes this fall begin with eight or 
ten minutes of rigorous exercises, runs 
Over a new 175-yard obstacle course, 
and strength, speed, and endurance 
tests. The obstacle run includes 
hurdling and vaulting logs, climbing 


ladders, running through 15-foot sand 
pits, scrambling over 8-foot walls, 
walking along narrow beams, jumping 
over 7-foot ditches, and climbing 
horizontal rope runs. 


A course on the war effort has been 
inaugurated at Stanford University 
in order to provide a broad under- 
standing of the entire war picture for 
the students to whom the nation is 
looking for future leaders. The course 
is open to all Stanford students, 
whether Freshmen or graduates and 
regardless of major study areas. The 
series of thirty-eight lectures is being 
given by specialists ranging from 
Chancellor Ray Lyman Wilbur and 
the deans of the schools in Stanford 
to military strategists and ranking 
experts on a wide variety of subjects 
related to the war. 


The ancient city of Chengtu in 
western China, within sight of the 
snow-covered mountains of Tibet, has 
in the space of five years bridged 
several centuries of progress to become 
one of the great educational centers of 
the world. The normal population 
of 441,000 is swelled by a student 
population of 6,000 enrolled in seven 
large Chinese universities. All are 
supported by funds sent from America 
by the Associated Boards for Christian 
Colleges in China, a participating 
agency of United China Relief. 
Thanks to its refugee universities, 
Chengtu has also become an impor- 
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tant medical center. Five American- 
supported hospitals, including a leper 
hospital, are today functioning in 
Chengtu, in addition to West China 
Union’s new 27-building hospital, the 
best equipped and largest in Free 
China. 


A reartvre of the current intensified 
program at Knox College is the 
arranging of all instruction for five 
times a week with the normal student 
load limited to three courses. The 
schedule replaces the semester system 
and the traditional three- and two- 
hour courses. The following claims 
for the new arrangement are advanced: 
that the professor is better enabled to 
know the student; that less review 
is necessary with consequent time- 
saving; that the student gets his 
bearing much more quickly in new 
courses; that a reduction in number 
of courses is possible, with concentra- 
tion of the student’s attention in 
fewer areas with better continuity. 


A Doviston of Modern Languages, 
combining the former Department of 
Romance Languages and Literatures 
and the Department of Germanic 
Languages and Literatures, has been 
established at Brown University in 
order to simplify the administration 
of the University’s foreign-language 
studies. The teaching staff of the 
new division includes four professors, 
an associate professor, six assistant 
professors, and seven instructors, who 
were formerly members of the staffs 
of the two separate departments. 
They will be responsible for instruc- 
tion in French, German, Italian, and 
Spanish. Seventy-three courses for 
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undergraduates and graduate students 
are being offered in modern languages 
and literature this year. “‘The whole 
drift of opinion and action is toward 
simplification of departmental struc. 
ture,’ President Wriston said in 
announcing the changes. At Brown, 
for example, political science and 
sociology are joined together, and 
engineering, electrical, mechanical, 
and civil, is all in one division. 


Ruwane in a new wartime program, 
curfew will send more than six 
thousand students at the Pennsylvania 
State College back to their books 
every Sunday through Thursday night 
at 8:30 p.m. Members of the All- 
College Cabinet, the students’ govern- 
ment body, have adopted a definite 
policy for curtailment of student 
activities in “‘a de-emphasis of extra- 
curricular activities to prove our 
students’ wartime worth.” Meetings 
are forbidden after 8:30 P.M. with the 
exception of Friday and Saturday 
nights. A student committee will 
hear cases for special late permission 
requests as well as prosecute violators. 


Two undergraduates were recently 
selected from the community at large 
to serve on the administrative council 
of Antioch College, thereby imple- 
menting a report of the college 
government committee approved by 
the community council, administra- 
tive council, and the faculty and 
trustees calling for changes in college 
government. The action is thought 
to be unique except for one other 
instance in which students help govern 
a higher institution, that being Black 
Mountain College in North Dakota. 



































THE REPORTER 


Under the new plan three students 
will serve, two elected from the 
community at large, and the com- 
mittee manager hired to direct campus 
activities. Five faculty members make 
up the rest of the administrative 
council, with the College president 
serving as an ex officio member. 


Houpinc that the speeded-up, year- 
round medical curriculum brings irreg- 
ular graduation and thus makes 
administration of the intern plan 
more difficult, Marquette University 
announces the abolishment of the 
requirement for one-year hospital 
internship by students before they 
receive their M. D. degrees. The Uni- 
versity has been one of nine out of 
sixty-seven four-year medical schools 
in the country insisting upon intern- 
ships before graduation. 


Auwep by a Carnegie grant of 
$35,000, approved in 1940, the Pacific 
Northwest Bibliographic Center in 
the University of Washington Library 
has been building an immense union 
catalogue which will bring together 
lists of the library materials found in 
the libraries of Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho, Montana, and British Colum- 
bia. The original purpose of the 
Center was to provide a central 
agency possessing important research 
materials, to avoid duplicating the 
purchase of rare and expensive books, 
and to aid in the development of 
interlibrary loans. The appalling 
task of alphabetizing the cards, of 
which a million and a half purchased 
direct from the Library of Congress 
served as a base, was accomplished 
in eight months’ time. The photo- 
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graphing of the holdings of the 23 
co-operating libraries, including the 
large union catalogue of Oregon’s 
eight state institutions, was done by 
a special duo-photo process. The 
principal work now, in addition to 
the filing of new accessions, is the 
viewing of these negatives and their 
comparison with the union catalogue. 


A\n acreement between the South- 
western Medical Foundation and 
Baylor University to set up a medical 
center in Dallas was recently ap- 
proved at a special meeting of the 
Baptist General Convention. Under 
a ninety-nine year contract the med- 
ical and dental schools of the Uni- 
versity will be moved, as soon as 
buildings are provided, to a tract of 
35 acres along Hines Boulevard and 
including Parkland Hospital. Under 
the contract one million dollars will 
be expended by the foundation for a 
building for medical teaching, con- 
struction to start within a period of 
not less than two years after removal 
of priority restrictions. In addition 
to providing the money for buildings, 
the foundation will also furnish money 
for teaching. 


A conrerence on Social Education 
in Wartime and After is to be held in 
New York City during the Thanks- 
giving holidays, November 26-28. 
It will constitute the twenty-second 
annual meeting of the National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies. Govern- 
ment officials and social scientists will 
meet with teachers from elementary 
and secondary schools to consider 
what policies and practices should 
govern social-studies teaching in the 
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United States during the war. The 
conclusions of the conference will 
subsequently be published. 


Tue only Naval Training (Recogni- 
tion) School of its kind in the world is 
being held at Ohio State University. 
Over a 60-day period, 120 to 135 men 
selected from allied forces throughout 
the world go through rigid training 
preparing them to be instructors in 
the recognition of air and surface 
craft. Upon completion of their 
course these men will be sent to 
other bases throughout the nation as 
instructors in the recognition of all 
naval craft and planes used by the 
nations at war. 

In collaboration with the Navy’s 
recognition school Ohio State has a 
Navy Diesel engine school, similar 
to many others which are located in 
large universities in all parts of the 
country. In these schools operation, 
maintenance, and repairs of Diesel 
engines are taught. 


Tae Commonwealth Fund of New 
York announces that it is offering 
through the Pan-American Sanitary 
Bureau fifteen fellowships for one 
year’s study of public-health subjects 
or postgraduate medical courses to 
properly qualified persons who are 
citizens of the other American repub- 
lics. Fellowships in public health 
will be open to physicians, sanitary 
officers, technicians, and public-health 
nurses. These fellows will be selected 
through a system of co-operation with 
medical and health authorities of the 
different countries concerned, and 
whenever deemed advisable they will 
be interviewed by traveling repre- 
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sentatives of the Pan-American Sanj- 
tary Bureau. Each fellowship will 
provide tuition, traveling costs, and 
living allowances while the holder jg 
in the United States. 


Computsory physical training for 
every full-time lay student enrolled 





in all the schools of Catholic Uni. | 


versity of America began with the 
opening of the fall semester of the 
1942-43 school year. 
applies to both undergraduate and 
graduate students, unless excused in 
writing by the medical director of the 


University. One hour each day for | 


six days each week will be devoted to 
the various exercises and athletic 


routines to be followed in the gym- | 
nasium and track and field facilities | 


of the campus. Modeled after the 
athletic programs of the Army, Navy, 
and Marine Corps, the instruction 
entails participation in boxing, wrest- 
ling, hand-to-hand fighting, track 
training, football, basketball, swim- 
ming and life saving, gymnastics 
and tumbling, and soccer. 


A pian of the Social Science Research 
Council and the Joint Committee on 
Materials for Research of the Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies, 
through the aid of the Carnegie 
Corporation, has borne fruit in the 
form of a 409-page volume, Union 
Catalogs in the United States, just 
published by the American Library 
Association. Prepared by the Asso- 
ciation’s Board on Resources of Amer- 
ican Libraries, the compilation is of 
importance to research as it gives a 
complete:picture of the status, plan- 
ning, cost, administration, use, limita- 
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tions, and possibilities of an instrument 
to which research workers are turning 
in increasing numbers for the location 
of the literature of their respective 
subjects. A directory of union cata- 
logues to be found in the volume 
indicates that there are almost one 
hundred scattered throughout the 
country. The main purpose of the 
study was to examine the problems 
and possibilities of union catalogues 
so that future development might 
be guided by the successes and 
failures thus far. 


An inouiry directed to college 
Freshmen in one of the client colleges 
served by the News Letter for Private 
School and College Executives throws 
some light on the value of attractive, 
well-planned catalogues and booklets 
descriptive of the college in attracting 
new students. One hundred and 
sixty-five freshmen, asked “‘How was 
the college directed to your attention 
as an institution that you might 
attend?” replied as follows: college 
publications, 96; friends or relatives, 
82; interview with representative, 48; 
alumna, 42; school educational ad- 
viser, 42; present students, 37; school 
principal, 26; school teacher, 12; 
newspaper mention, 9; talk of college 
representative, 8; and college motion 
picture, 6. 


Taz faculty of Oberlin College have 
assumed leadership in requesting 
Thurman Arnold to place a curb on 
the Petrillo ban against radio’s use 
of nonunion student musicians and 
are confident that their action will 
be duplicated by other colleges, 
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universities, and interested national 
organizations. Copies of the Oberlin 
letter have been sent to conservatories, 
colleges, and universities engaged in 
educational broadcasting urging simi- 
lar action. On the basis of early 
replies it is felt that some action 
on a national scale will be forth- 
coming. The letter cites the forced 
cancellation of the broadcast of the 
national music camp at Interlochen, 
Michigan, this year, and a recent 
action in which Cincinnati Local 
No. 1 banned the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music from its ninth 
series over the Columbia Broadcasting 
System. These two actions, with 
the national policy of the American 
Federation of Musicians as stated by 
Cincinnati Local No. 1 permitting 
only “union musicians to broadcast,” 
have a threefold implication, the 
Oberlin educators charged: student 
musicians will be denied the right 
to perform over radio stations, cutting 
them out of valuable educational 
experience; the listeners will be 
deprived of hearing very interesting 
and stimulating nonprofessional and 
noncommercial groups; and because 
radio will be denied these hitherto 
abundant sources of supply for fill-in 
programs, and in many cases may be 
unable to pay union musicians to 
substitute for student broadcasts, the 
listening public will suffer. During 
the past four years Oberlin has had 
87 broadcasts, 57 of which were 
national. Plans were in progress for 
the fifth annual series to start in 
November when news was received 
of the national policy elaborated in 
Cincinnati. 








-Fditorial-Comments - 





Women’s Needs and Academic 
Subjects 


OMEN’S colleges which 
base their curricular offer- 
ings upon the needs of 


women, rather than upon the mastery 
of accepted subjects, must of necessity 
cover a wide range. This is the con- 
clusion reached by Charles J. Marsh 
in a recent study of 370 students in 
Stephens College, a woman’s junior 
college. He presents some interest- 
ing data which are typical of young 
college women. 

Women students, of course, have 
academic problems which flow from 
their efforts to master college subjects 
in classes. They feel the need for 
knowing how to study, how to budget 
their time, how to write term papers, 
how to increase their vocabularies, and 
how to meet other related activities. 

These are not their most common 
needs, however. Their most fre- 
quently mentioned problems are 
related to their personalities—feelings 
of inferiority, of lack of confidence, of 
shyness, moodiness and worry, and 
inability to make decisions. Other 
problems of great frequency are 
related to finding a philosophy of 
life, planning ahead, and controlling 
feelings of futility. Love affairs, find- 
ing a suitable mate, marriage, com- 
bining a career with marriage, and 
sex education are frequently men- 
tioned. The solution of vocational 
problems is a serious need: selecting 
a vocation, learning one’s vocational 


strength and weakness, knowing how 
to locate a job, and recognizing one’s 
lack of interest in any vocation. 
Frequently mentioned are physical 
needs arising from defects of com- 
plexion and personal appearance, 
being overweight, and the lack of 
sleep. 

These samples are indicative of the 
wide range of needs which the young 
woman recognizes as she comes to the 
final years of her general education— 
her years in the junior college. 

One way out for the college is to 
ignore all needs except the academic 
needs. In that case the college 
recognizes only the mastery of sub- 
jects as its major function. Strong 
proponents of the academic objectives 
assert that extra-academic needs are 
not the concern of the college except 
as they relate directly to the mastery 
of subjects. They say that non- 
academic needs should be cared for 
by other means or left for the student 
to work out herself. 

Colleges, however, which believe 
that theirs is the obligation to take 
the student as they find her and 
provide a program which will make 
the two junior-college years for her 
as profitable and rich as_ possible 
must pay attention to the wider 
range of her needs and build a 
broader program of service. They 
are not concerned about the criticism 
that these areas commonly neglected 
by colleges are not the proper subject- 
matter of college instruction. They 
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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


know that no one has proved that 
the mastery of subjects is the best 
objective for the junior college, and 
that its chief claim to virtue is that 
it is in the tradition. They know 
also that it has been proved that 
colleges which provide the wider 
range of services do so at no expense 
to the mastery of subjects. Grad- 
uates of such junior colleges hold their 
own in their majors, minors, and 
professional courses in senior colleges. 

The exploration of instructional 
services to the whole personality of 
the student is the next great 


adventure of the college. 
W. W. C. 


Women in the War 
EPORTS coming from Wash- 


ington indicate the exhaustion 

of sources of male white man- 
power in the United States. The 
1943 ceiling of 7,500,000 men in the 
armed forces will use all available 
men from among the eighteen- and 
nineteen-year-olds now being drafted, 
and in addition many millions are 
now and will then be urgently needed 
for expanded war industries. 

Only two major sources of war 
power remain—women and_ negro 
men. The negro supply is largely 
untapped, but color lines are breaking 
down in the labor market because 
of the extreme urgency of manning 
the machines. Though the barriers 
against the colored are yielding only 
slowly, it is apparent that this war 
will advance the status of the negro 
by a generation or so in a very 
few years. 

However, the most fertile source 
of power -rests with employable 
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women. Probably before these words 
appear women from eighteen to forty- 
five will have been registered, but in 
any case, the induction of unem- 
ployed women into industry will 
shortly grow to enormous proportions. 

With this prospect clearly in 
view both women’s colleges and co- 
educational institutions must at once 
face their training responsibilities. 
For college women there is now a 
strident call. Even though scholastic 
bars are being lowered overnight, 
there is still a need for college women 
in a multitude of occupations. 

Colleges cannot now conduct educa- 
tional business as usual. If they do, 
they will meet neither their patriotic 
obligations in an all-out war nor 
obtain enough students to teach. 
If they do not conscientiously give 
training for the vocations of war 
industry, their women students will 
be drained off to less useful jobs 
without college training. 

Most women’s colleges honestly 
believe that their major function is 
to promote the training of women for 
the world of peace which we hope 
will soon emerge, to preserve the 
culture of the fathers and develop 
intelligent citizens who will con- 
tribute to the programs of the future. 
Feeling this emotion deeply, they 
withdraw shudderingly from the 
prospect of emphasizing vocational 
training. They fear that utilitarian 
objectives will supplant their cultural 
contributions. 

However, as we look carefully at 
the specifications for scores of the 
occupations most important to the 
war effort, it is entirely obvious that 
training adequate to the demands of 
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wartime employment can be secured 
within the fields which college stu- 
dents normally are allowed to elect. 
For instance, thousands of stenog- 
raphers are needed who are able to 
take dictation at 100 words a minute 
and type only 50 words a minute. 
This standard can easily be gained 
by a student in two three-hour 
courses taken during two years. 
Intensive training will reduce the 
period. In our judgment the college 
program of general education can be 
preserved and the minimum of voca- 
tional preparation can be carried as a 
supplement. 
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Alert administrators of institutions 
which train women will immediately 
follow the example of a few institu- 
tions and prepare vocational pro- 
grams based on war needs to start 
with the second semester of this 
year. They will promptly canvass 
the possibilities of intensive voca- 
tional courses to be given during the 
summer vacations. If they are not 
alert, their budgets will next year 
sink into the danger zone because 
their students will be elsewhere. 
Both patriotism and _ self-interest 


demand immediate attention to the 
matter. W. W. C. 
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Homo Academicus 


Tue Acapemic Man: A Srupy IN THE 
SocloLoGy OF A _PRoFEssIoN, dy 
Logan Wilson. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1942. viii+248 pp. $3.00. 


In this volume, the author analyzes 
and describes, conscientiously and pains- 
takingly and with considerable success, 
the “academic man,” his profession and 
his behavior pattern in iidion to their 
institutional setting. This being the 
work of a sociologist, the familiar aca- 
demic scene is described in terms of 
“conditioning,” “activity patterns,” “‘con- 
trols,” “‘motivations,” “situational im- 
eratives,” and “gerontocracy.” It will 
e apparent at once that this is neither 
another Academic Procession nor Beer 
for the Kitten. 

The road through the graduate school 
and the placement bureau and up the 
academic ladder is usually a long and 
hard one. Many fall by the wayside in 
their quest for the Ph. D., and many 
others on their way to a full professorship. 
The struggle for survival and prestige 
produces many personal stresses and 
strains in the academic community. The 
insider will find this a familiar tale to 
which he could add many illuminating 
personal experiences. Those outside the 
profession may never be able to under- 
stand certain strange features of this 
“academic procession.” I am not sure 
whether an outsider would not have been 
better qualified to write a fair review of 
such a book as this than one who has 
spent a lifetime in the profession. 

Mr. Wilson’s treatment is coldly ob- 
jective, and for this he is to be commended. 
He pictures homo academicus in his proper 
relationship to the social and economic 
organization of the modern American 
University. The small college receives 
very little attention. The academic pro- 
fession, like every other, has its rewards 
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and penalties, and jobs often depend on 
the prestige of one’s department or insti- 
tution. Although over five hundred 
investigations have now been made to 
determine quantitatively and qualita- 
tively what constitutes academic success, 
no one yet knows precisely what makes a 
good teacher or how to produce one 
synthetically. 

The author reviews such problems as 
tenure and academic freedom, deans and 
presidents, rating criteria for men and 
institutions, publication agencies and 
professional societies. He has turned up 
some interesting and useful details in the 
course of his researches. His conclusions, 
however, are not startling. They include 
familiar observations on the relative 
importance of productive scholarship and 
teaching success in matters of prestige 
and promotion; on instieutionsl excel- 
lence as produced by a competent faculty, 
good equipment, and good students; and 
on the various types of university admin- 
istration, autocracy, democracy, and bu- 
reaucracy. The author refutes the charge 
that institutions of higher learning are 
hotbeds of radicalism. He points out that 
there are so many variables in the aca- 
demic situation that generalization is 
impossible unless it be to reaffirm such 
generally accepted views as that faculties 
are usually democractically minded, and 
that knowing one’s subject is a sine gua 
non for teaching it. Every one will agree 
that there is need for more adequate and 
rational bases for appraising academic 
people, but what they shall be the author 
does not say. Presidents and deans are 
disposed of in the cursory way they may 
deserve, but with little suggestion as to 
what really good administration can do 
for an institution. Very little is said 
about the issues raised by academic 
freedom, and practically nothing about 
the delicate question of a teacher’s rights 
as a citizen of his community. Finally, 
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any one who has had long experience with 
the American Association of University 
Professors will hardly agree that the 
Association’s most important objective is 
“increasing the bargaining power of its 
members.” 

Cari WITTKE 

Oberlin College 


Two reviews of one book—an explana- 
tion is needed. The Editor wrote his 
review for the Educational Research Bul- 
letin but when the Assistant Editor—who 
is really the managing editor of both 
magazines—read it, it seemed in her 
opinion better suited to the magazine 
devoted to higher education. So here are 
two reviews of a book about most of us. 

J. H. M. 


This is a “must read” book for univer- 
sity people. Sociologists are in the habit 
of analyzing classes of people such as delin- 
quents, the unemployed, the fifty fam- 
ilies, but here for the first time, so far as 
we know, a sociologist has placed the 
professor under the microscope and used 
on him all the techniques of sociological 
investigators to show what makes him 
tick. Mr. Wilson has done a first-rate job 
of locating the stresses and strains of the 
profession and assembling the literature 
related to them. He has uncovered many 
studies which have been buried in reports 
and articles and has fitted them into his 
er. For these services the reader 
will be grateful. A careful, conscientious 
job has been done. 

Here, however, is a book which tells 
the truth but does not tell all the truth 
about the profession. Even though every- 
thing the author says is true, he has left 
out things which belong in a total picture 
of a profession and so gives a distorted 
overview. This is not a reflection upon 
the carefulness of the author in using the 
formula of analysis he has chosen. It 
rather raises the question of the adequacy 
of the formula that has been employed. 

The formula is to locate the stresses, 
strains, sore spots, and problems of the 
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profession and treat them as such. This 
is natural and functional. People are 
concerned about defects and problems 
when they either want to diagnose them 
to get at causes or want to improve them 
to make living better. Progress demands 
attention to stresses and strains. Conse- 
quently, the literature, studies, reports, 
and investigations that are made by 
serious members of the profession or 
their critics, constitutes a literature of 
pathology. 

Our quarrel with the formula of 
stresses as the basis of analysis of a pro- 
fession rests upon the assumption that 
it is not the sole basis of analysis. It can 
provide a picture of what is wrong about 
a profession, but it does not describe the 
satisfactions that are provided in the 
occupation. These may be implied; but 
when attention is not paid to them in 
bulk appropriate to their importance, the 
result is a twisted, distorted, and noisome 
product. We feel that Mr. Wilson’s book 
should be called, ‘““The Troubles of the 
Academic Man.” The picture unfolded 
in his chapters depicts a profession so 
bleak, so forbidding, and so trivial that 
only timeservers would want to endure it. 

A complementary formula must be 
used to give the proper balance—the 
formula of satisfactions. There are char- 
acteristics of a profession that are not 
discovered by Feting strains, stresses, 
and defects. These thrilling, creative 
conditions are not written about in 
the literature because they sound emo- 
tional, and therefore, unscholarly. But 
many professors find satisfaction in the 
enthusiastic teaching of groups of bright 
young people who, when all aspersions 
have , Ea weighed, are the cream of their 
generation of high-school graduates. No 
stress formula discovers this. Professors 
find enjoyment in the flexibility of their 
satin they work their fifty-five hours 
a week but when they like—in the day- 
time, at night, over week ends. They do 
not punch a time clock in fact or in spirit. 
Many professors feel that nowhere is 
there such an opportunity as in the 
graduate school to get the thrill of training 
young expert specialists, watch them 
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grow under intelligent tuition. University 
people enjoy the feeling of relative eco- 
nomic security in comparison with indus- 
try and commerce so that while wages are 
not extravagant, the position is secure. 
Nobody has complained about these 
dynamic aspects of the profession and 
consequently, the stress formula misses 
them. To get a valid picture of a profes- 
sion the two formulas must, in our 
judgment, be employed. Before Mr. 
Nilson revises his est we suggest that 
he apply the satisfactions formula to the 
rofession and weave what he finds into 
o next revision. 
W. W. CuarrTers 
Ohio State University 


A Strong Plea 


THe Furure or Epvucation, by Sir 
Richard Livingstone: Cambridge, Eng- 
land: Cambridge University Press, 
1941. 1x+127 pp. $1.25. 

This book makes a strong plea for more 
adult education. The onthar points out 
that although we spend enormous sums 
of money annually on elementary, second- 
ary, and university education, the masses 
of people still remain uneducated. He 
cites as evidence the kinds of newspapers, 
magazines, and books they read, the 
kinds of movies and radio programs they 
enjoy, and their complete ignorance of 
social processes. After fifty years of 
experience in the educational field, he 
says he has reached the conclusion that 
“without an extended system of adult 
education we cannot have an educated 
nation” (page ix). 

The author gives the following reasons 
for his conclusion: First, that education, 
to be effective, must be made a con- 
tinuing process through life. The schools 
have not contributed much toward this 
because they have proceeded as if they 
were the beginning and the end of 
education. Second, that children of 
school age are not sufficiently mature to 
deal realistically with many of the 
social, economic, and political problems 
which adults must face. Much of this 
education must take place after school 
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age. Third, that much school education 
is rather far removed from life situations 
and is therefore not very effective. 

The author does not question the need 
for a thorough program of elementary 
education up to se or fifteen years, 
but in the secondary school he would 
advise a part-time schedule and part-time 
work program in order that this phase 
of education might be based upon real 
life experiences. He would provide adult- 
education programs suitable for different 
age groups for those over eighteen. 

The author pays tribute to the work of 
the Workers Educational Association and 
similar adult-education programs in Eng- 
land and other countries. In his opinion, 
however, the work of the people's high 
schools in Denmark is much more sig- 
nificant because of its emphasis upon 
“cultural education.” He regards much 
of adult education being carried on today 
as spotty and superficial. 

Doubtless most of us will agree with 
main contentions made about education 
in this book, especially with the thesis 
that more adequate provision should be 
made for adults to continue their educa- 
tion. We might quarrel with some of 
the educational philosophy expressed, but 
the book is well written and should be 
read by all those interested in current 
educational practices. 

HerscHEL W. NISONGER 
Ohio State University 


Individualizing Techniques 


D1acnostic AND REMEDIAL TECHNIQUES 
FoR Errective Strupy, dy Francis P. 
Robinson. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1941. ix+318 pp. $2.00. 
Few how-to-study courses in college 

today content themselves merely with 

giving information about study skills. 

ither formally or informally, instructors 
attempt also to inventory the skills and 
provide for remedial exercises. A diffi- 
culty is that the available textbooks are 
restricted generally either to information 
or, in a few instances, providing practice 
exercises. The significant contribution 
of the present volume is the provision of 
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a wealth of diagnostic measures while 
giving some information and brief sug- 
gestions for planning remedial practice. 

Topics treated are in two divisions. 
Part One deals with fundamental processes 
and study skills, such as, reading, mathe- 
matics, grammar, spelling, handwriting, 
writing papers and examinations, note- 
taking, memorizing, concentrating, and 
use of time. Reading occupies some 45 
per cent of the book proper. General 
areas of difficulty are the concern of Part 
Two with the topics of health, motivation, 
vocation, recreation, social adjustment 
and personal problems. Each topic or 
“project,” typically includes two sections: 
«Selhevaluanon” with a diagnostic test 
or inventory and “Program for Improve- 
ment” with questions and suggestions. 
There is a short Jnstructor’s Manual. 

To evaluate this book the reader must 
understand the usage suggested. Small 

roups of students meet in a “study 
aboratory.” Generally the “laboratory 
period will be devoted to discovering 
difficulties and learning what to do about 
them. Most of the actual practice must 
be done outside of this class.” During 
the first week or two, the instructor gives 
the basic tests surveying areas of possible 
difficulty, following which he becomes 
a counselor or coach helping individuals 
in analyzing the nature and sources of 
difficulties, in checking progress, and in 
planning the proper corrective measures. 
Since complete instructions and scoring 
keys for all tests and inventories are 
contained in the volume, the student can 
proceed by himself to work on topics of 
greatest need or interest without constant 
directions from the instructor. 

For the instructor interested in indi- 
vidualizing a how-to-study class this 
book can be strongly recommended. 
True it places a premium upon good 
teaching—not lecturing; preferably by 
one with some background in measure- 
ment and counseling techniques. On the 
other hand, response and achievement 
should be exceptional since topics are 
presented from a standpoint provocative 
of student initiative and effort. Nowhere 
is such an array of diagnostic tests and 
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inventories in readily accessible form, 
though the more statistically minded 
user will wish for reliability data where 
possible, or even further validation of 
some instruments. The test of “Vocab. 
ulary in Sociology,” as an example of the 
latter, may list words essential for 
beginning that study but certainly does 
not include the “basic technical vocab- 
ulary” of the course itself as given today. 
The range of problems presented is most 
adequate although their development is 
by no means even. Some will wish, as 
did the reviewer, that more help had 
been given in some projects, like writing 
papers or spelling. None the less the 
materials of this Souk offer a promising 
vehicle in showing the student his 
deficiencies and how he can remedy them. 
Rosert M. Bear 
Dartmouth College 


Confessions of a Summer- 


School Teacher 
HOMER E. WOODBRIDGE 


[Continued from page 4o2| 


as Maine, Colorado, and Oregon there 
are excursions to mountains or sea. 
I shall not soon forget the view of 
islands and promontories seen through 
drifting clouds from Mount Cadillac, 
or the Arapahoe Glacier and the 
Continental Divide, or the fantastic 
and incredible beauty of Crater Lake. 
Such incidental rewards of summer 
teaching are recreative and inspiring. 
But the best reward is the chance for 
acquaintance and friendship with 
people of various ages and _ back- 
grounds who have minds eager to 
learn and to whom a course at 
the university is not routine but 
exploration. [Vol. XIII, No. 8] 





